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PREFACE. 





- SEVERAL years ago I read a short paper on Dale Abbey, the sub- 
ject-matter being mainly drawn from Glover’s translation of the ancient | 
Chronicle of the place. The more I studied this Chronicle, the greater 
became my interest, and the deeper my appreciation of all that relates 
to the Middle Ages. Subsequently I gathered together all the literary 
notices of the Abbey I could find, and these resulted in a series of 
articles in the Derbyshire Advertiser about two years ago. The 
appreciation accorded to them, emboldened me to write the present 
work. 


As yet the full history of this Abbey is not written. -An exhaustive 
monograph has long been contemplated by two well-knowa writers, 
whose names are sufficient guarantee that it would be a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the counties of Derby and Nottingham. 
But such a work being necessarily large and expensive, would scarcely 
fulfil the purpose aimed at in. the present one, which is to supply the 
yearly increasing number of visitors with a cheap and compact guide 
and short history of that most interesting spot. . 


This work is in a great measure a compilation ; but wherever possible, 
I have carefully verified what has been borrowed from others, giving in 
every case the source. Much has been culled from the papers of Mr. 
St. John Hope and Mr. Geo. Bailey, in the Journals of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society ; also from the Rev. Chas. 
Kerry’s valuable pamphlet 7he Hermitages of Depedale, Dr. Cox’s 
Churches of Derbyshire, and Mr. Pym Yeatman’s Feudal History of 
the County of Derbyshire, so far as yet published. Correspondence 
with the latter two gentlemen and other authorities has furnished some 
interesting details. I am also indebted to my cousin, Mr. G. H. Ward, 
my brother, Mr. A. A. Ward, and Mr. J. W. Stenson (the frequent 
companion of my country rambles), for various services they have 
rendered. 


Of course, I have written essentially from the standpoint of the 
antiquary : how otherwise could Dale have been treated ?—and how, 
except when visited in a similar spirit, can it be really enjoyed ? 


While the intending visitor is advised to read this work throughout, 
it may be well to state for the benefit of those who have not sufficient 
time to do so before the visit, that Chapters V. (which involved more 
labour than the others) and VII. may be omitted. The dates enclosed 
in brackets at the heads of the Chapters, when followed by ‘?’ must be 
accepted as approximate only. 


I hope shortly to contribute an illustrated article upon Dale Church, 
and plates of the encaustic tiles of the Abbey and of Morley Church, 
to the Religuary or The Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 


Society’s Journal. 
JOHN WARD. 
DERBY, Feb. 17th, 1890. 
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' it is situated, are rural and pretty, and on this account alone are well 


worth a half-day’s visit ; but, of course, the chief attraction are the ~ — 


monastic remains. These consist of fragments of the Abbey Church 
and Cloister buildings, the curious old Parish Church, once, with little 
doubt, the Infirmary, and the cave-like Hermitage, where dwelt 
seven-and-a-half centuries ago the lowly religieux, the starting-point 
‘of all, We know nothing of Dale, or as it was anciently called, 
Depedale, previously to this period, beyond that it was a marshy and 
lonely place in the midst of an expanse of woodland from Derby to the 
Erewash, unbroken except for a few scattered villages. The only relic 
of man’s occupancy of an earlier date is the name of the hill on the 
west side of the road to Stanley—‘ Arbour Hill.’ Ardour is from the 
British avrhéer,1 a fortress or earthwork ; hence it carries us back to the 
distant times that preceded the Englishinvasion. No trace of intrench 
ments or stockades can now be seen, so Dale is spared the visible | 
reminder of an age of plunder and petty warfare: her warfare, the 
memory of which was destined to Bue: was that of the Cross and the 
Gospel of Peace. 


‘ The ACCOMMODATION for visitors is not quite satisfactory ; ; in fact, 
the villagers do not by any means make the best of their local 
advantages. As most of the visitors come for a half-day only, this is 
not much felt, and a cup of tea may always be obtained with 
the greatest ease. Mrs. Woods at the Church-house specially caters 
for the public in this respect, and can well accommodate parties of 
twenty or thirty. 


Access.—As no "hus or other conveyance meets the trains at 
West Hallam Station, the best plan for those who wish to forego 
the two-mile walk to Dale Abbey is to drive the whole journey, if from 
Derby, Ilkeston, or Nottingham. The sa routes are, of course, 
intended for pedestrians :— 

(1) By GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY from Derby, Ilkeston, or 
Nottingham. Station—West Hallam, two miles north of Dale Abbey. 
Route—Follow the road until it falls (14 miles) into the highway from 
Spondon to Kirk Hallam; then take either the stile and footpath a | 
little to the right on the opposite side of the road, or (and still better) a 
_stile about 500 feet further, on the same side—if the former, bear to the 





1 A very common hill- name. This root is seen in the numerous ‘‘ Cold Har- 
bours,” and “ Harboroughs.” Abury and Arborlow seem to have come from the same 
. source. At Harboro’ Rocks, near irksworth, the writer recently made some exca- 
vations on the site of a British village. 
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right when the coal-pit engine is reached. Immediately south of West 
Hallam station is a farm-house, Stanley Grange, a former grange of the 
Abbey (see chap. vii.) ; between it and Dale, so the writer is informed, 
’ the track of an ancient road can be traced over the fields. Half a mile 
nearer Dale, and on the right side, is Batkdtock Mall, which also 
once belonged to the Abbey (see chap. ili.) ; the oldest portions of the 
present fabric are of 17th century date. A detour through the 
fields behind the mill may be made, instead of following the road; the 
field-path passes into an occupation road, which crosses the Kirk 
Hallam road half a mile west of the above-mentioned stile. 


West HaLtLtam.—The ancient and beautifully situated church of St. Wilfrid 
contains several good monuments to the Powtrell family, who suffered much 
on account of their adherence to the Roman faith. The old Hall, the prede-. 
cessor of the present one, was a fiequent refuge of Romish priests fiom the 
time of Elizabeth to Charles II. Father Campion and other leading Jesuits 
were more than once secreted here. Two priests at the time of Titus Oates’s 
plot were condemned to death for havjng said mass at the Hall. The sentence 
was commuted toimprisonment. One of them died years after, of gaol fever 
at Leicester. x : 


(2) Also by GREAT NQRTHERN RAILWAY. Station—Breadsall, 
44 miles west of Dale Abbey. The chief object of this route is to 
enable the visitor to see the Dale relics in Morley Church, which should 
on no account be omitted: it may with advantage be reversed, the 
Abbey being visited by some other route first, and the return journey 
made through Morley. There are two ways (each about 2 miles) from 
Breadsall to Morley: one is the highway by Ferriby Brook; but 
perhaps the more interesting is the road—a fragment of the great Roman 
‘street’ from Tynemouth to St. David’s—on the left side of the Church, 
which goes to Morley Almshouses and Moor. At the Almshouses (12 
miles)—before reaching which, the grounds of Breadsall Priory (where 
formerly was a small Augustine priory) will hdve been noticed on the 
left—take the lane to the right. This soon changes into .a field-path, 
in the course of which an ancient burial-mound will be passed on the 
right. Beyond Morley, the route is the lane to the right of the Church 
and Rectory, then at the end of half-a-mile, a small lane inclining 
to the right, which becomes a field-path after 400 yards more. This first 
passes under the Great Northern Railway, and then becomes a brouk- 
side walk terminating in a road-bridge. On the opposite side of this 
bridge, take a small lane that again becomes a field-path. A field 
beyond a large pond and farmhouse on the right will be seen a path 
to the left leading to a lane; the latter must Le followed up on 
the right to Dale, crossing in doing so, the road: from Spondon to 
Kirk Hallam. | 





1. For particulars, see Churches of Derbyshire, vol. iv. 
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BREADSALL CHURCH.—The tower is a good specimen of Early English ; 
the battlements and spire are later. ‘The south door is Norman, but the body 
of the church generally is Decorated. The chancel window is a beautiful 
specimen of Perpendicular. ‘There are some old books chained to a desk at 
the east end of the aisle; and in the adjacent window-sill is a beautiful 
alabaster Pieta that was found during some alterations in the chancel a few 
year ago. Close by the Church is the old Hall, which has some 14th century 
work. 


Morvey Cuurcu (St, MATTHEW’S).—Apart from the Dale relics, this church 
is a charming and interesting old structure; and perhaps no other church 
in the Midlands has so fine a series of monumental brasses. The nave 
arcades are Norman, but the walls in which they are inserted are older— 
perhaps Saxon. ‘The chancel, with its east and south wincows—the latter 
now unglazed and opening into a chapel—are Decorated. The rest of the 
building is of Perpendicular date. The Dale windows and painted glass 
are in the north aisle (see chap. viii.). There is also some painted glass in the 
south aisle and chapel, which, however, seems to have been made for this chapel. 
The floor at the east end of the north aisle is paved with tiles found during the 
restoration of 1845 ; most, perhaps all of thern, came from the Abbey kiln. The 
arch of the picturesque porch, is said to have also come from Dale. Thechurch- 
yard is picturesque, and extremely well cared for; in it are the slender 
shaft of a cross on steps, and.near the tower, a ruined Tudor doorway, a frag- 
ment of the mansion of the Stathams and Sacheverels, whose monuments are 
achief attraction of the church. 


There is no inn in the village itself, but at Morley Smithy half-a-mile away 
is a curious old inn, with clean and cosy parlour, and hostess who knows 
how to make a good cup of tea. 

(3.) By MipLanp RAILWAY FROM DERBY OR NOTTINGHAM. 
Statton— Borrowash or Spondon, 34 and 4 miles respectively south of 
Dale Abbey. (a.) Route from the former—Take the highway, straight 
and uninteresting, to Ockbrook (1 mile); there inquire for Little Hay 
Grange (14 miles)—a farmhouse, formerly a grange of Dale (see chap. 
v.). Beyond the Grange, the route is an obvious field-path, which 
after a mile falls into an old cart track going straight ahead in one direc- 
tion, and to the left in the other. Either way may be taken. If the 
former, take the stile on the left side of the farm-house (Boyhay Grange, 
another ancient Dale property—see chap. ii., v.) that will shortly 
be reached, and then the left field-path which enters Dale from 
above the Hermitage. In the field immediately behind the Grange are 
indications of the old moat and other hollows ; and in the left corner 
is a pond close by the path,—possibly this is the pond of Roger de 
Alesby and site of the Gome’s house (see chap. ii.). If the other way 
be chosen, follow the track between some deserted farm buildings two 
fields away—the AZa/t House, once the property of the Abbey (see chap. 
vi.). Beyond, it continues its left-hand course for two fields more, 
when it veers round to the right and makes a descent through a coppice 

‘to Dale Church. 


OcKBROOK has little to attract the passer-by. The towerand spire are the 
only remaining portions of the ancient fabric of the church. This church was 
formerly a chapel to Elvaston, and with that Church was granted to Shel- 
ford Priory. The Moravians have had a large settlement here since 1750. 
This parish will be frequenfly mentioned in connection with Dale. 
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(3) Route from Spondon Station—Take the Kirk Hallam road 
(a very uninteresting one) as far as Dunn’s Hill (3? miles), and then the 
pretty valley-path on the right to Dale Church. 


(4.) FRoM DERBY ON FooT.—An extremely pretty walk of 6} 
miles may be made by taking the foot-path almost facing the entrance 
of the New Cemetery on the Nottingham-road, to Chaddesden, where 
inquire for the bridle-road through Locko Park, the beautifully situated 
seat of W. Drury Lowe, Esq. When Dunn’s Hill is reached follow 
the valley-path to Dale Church as above. 

CHADDESDEN CHURCH is well worth a visit from the ecclesiologist. It isa 
good specimen of Decorated (14th century) architecture, with Perpendicular 
additions. To fhe latter period belong the western extensions of the aisles, the 
tower, the east window of the south aisle, and its neighbour in the south wall 
(both said to have come from Dale), and the beautiful chancel screen. The 
interesting stone book-lectern in the chancel, with recess (credence table 7) below, 
and the old chalice-shaped font must not be overlooked. A member of 
the De Chaddesden family founded a chantry here (see i vs relics of wRich 
are the stone altar-pieces, one at the east end of each aisle; that in the north 


aisle has traces of fresco, and at each end the remains of a bracket that once, 
no doubt, supported images. Another member was a benefactor to Dale. 


(5.) FROM ILKESTON ON FOOT, 3 miles. This admits of little 
variation, and is by no means picturesque : make for Kirk Hallam and 
follow the Spondon-road until the branch-road to West Hallam is 
reached (14 miles) ; the footpath on the left is to Dale Abbey (see No. 
1). Or a footpath half-a-mile past Kirk Hallam and through Lady 
Wood farm, may be taken instead. 








CHAPTER II. 





GWBhe Hermit and fhe ‘Gome.’ 
[1135—1155 7] 


E are wholly indebted to the ancient Chronicle of Dale for the 
chain of events that led up to the foundation of the religious 
house, and largely so for the details of the foundation itself. 
A carelessly-written 15th century transcript of this chronicle, 
bound up with fragments of a 13th century copy (perhaps the original), 
a list of the Abbots, and transcripts of deeds, &c., relating to this Abbey, 
form a small quarto volume, now preserved in the British Museum.: Its 
author was a canon of Dale; and he gives us a clue to his name in the 
initial letters of the chapters, which consecutively spell, or are intended: 
to spell ‘ Thomas de Muscam.’ We know nothing certain of him beyond 
what can be culled from the Chronicle itself ; but there is little doubt be 
was a scion of the once powerful family of Muschamp or Muskham—a 
name derived from the village of Muskham, near Newark-on-Trent, 
where the family held much land from a remote period. His father 
dedicated him as a boy tu the service of God: to use his own 
words, he “ took, in the midst of the flowers of boyhood and youth, the 
regular habit in this place (i.e. the Abbey) from the Abbot, John 
Grauncorth,2 a venerable father lovely in the eyes of God, and deserving 









1. Cott. MS. Vesp. E. 26. It contains nearly 200 leaves. For particulars, see 
Hermitages of Depedale, and D. A.& N.H. Soc.'s Journal, Vol. V. Dugdale gives 
particulars of its contents. 


2. The third Abbot, 1233—1253. 
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- of love from men.”: And now in the evening of life (late in the 13th 
century—the date sf the Chronicle) he loved to ponder on the memories 
of those days, and to recount the virtues of the ‘‘ illustrious men ” into 
whose fellowship he was then received. He was a man of literary 
tastes : his style was clear—everywhere indicating a cultured mind. In 
his opening passages he sets forth the circumstances under which he 
wrote. He had recently undergone some great sorrow ; and somebody he 
styles ‘‘ My very dear brother ” having petitioned for an account of the 
origin of the Abbey, he seized the opportunity not only as ‘‘ truly virtuous 
and useful,” but also as a means of withdrawing his mind from his sorrow. 
Hitherto, a history had not beén attempted ; and it is with ‘‘ true 
humility and benevolence” he essays the task, ‘‘ that our novices and 
others so inclined, may have the knowledge of past events done in 
this place in the clays of our forefathers, which, if through neglect they 
should not be committed to writing, might be unknowh to prosperity.” 
Then after commenting upon the associates of this Abbot, our author 
recounts another memory—the visit of the Lady Matilda Salicosa-Mara2 
the foundress of the Abbey, who, one day when mention was made of 
the earlier history, related to the convent the story of the Hermit of 
Depedale. 


It is to this effect :—-There once lived in the street of St. Mary, Derby, 
a baker, who on account of his piety and alms-giving, was in a measure 
another Cornelius3 (an allusion to Acts x.). Week after week, this good 
man bestowed on the poor,4 at the Church of St. Mary, such food and 
clothing as remained above the passing needs of his household. This 
went on for years, until at length when reposing one Autumn noon the 
mother of our Saviour appeared to-him in a dream, and said, ‘‘Accep- 
table in the eyes of my Son and of me are the alms thou hast bestowed. 
But now if thou art willing to be made perfect, leave all thou hast, and 
go to Depedale, where thou shalt serve my Son and me in solitude; and 
when thou shalt happily have finished thy course, thou shalt inherit the 
kingdom of love, joy, and eternal bliss, which God has prepared for 
those who love Him.” Perhaps a long-felt wish for the solitary life was 
father to the dream, and the dream itself, the seeming. response to his 
wish, for we find that he awoke, thanked God, and with commendable 


1. Quotations from the Chronicle are contained in double quotation commas. 
They are as a rule taken from Mr. St. John Hope’s translation in the Derby A. & N. 
H. Soc.’s Journal, Vol. V. 


2. This was four years after De Muskham’s entrance into the peers or 1238 
at the earliest, and 1257 at the lafest. 


3. Not his name, as Glover made it to be. 


This he did on the ‘ Sabbath,’ an unusual expression for the period. Mr. St. 
John "Hope renders it as Saturday (). 
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promptitude ‘‘straightway went forth without saying a word to anyone.” 
A wild, woodland walk brought our baker to the village of Stanley near 
Dale; but how he should have struck so straight for his destination, 
seeing that he knew only the name of it, we are not told. But once at 
Stanley he was overtaken by what he deemed to be a special providence 
— he heard a woman ordering a girl to take some calves to Defedale ! 
He followed, and in another half-hour or so was surveying the lonely 
spot, a marsh, and far distant from the habitations of men, he was hence- 
forth to call his home. ‘He soon, however, began to do the wisest 
thing under the circumstances—to scoop out of the soft sandstone rock 
of the south side of the valley, ‘‘a very small dwelling with an altar 
towards the south,” and when finished, he there ‘‘ served God day and 
night, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” 


For a moment we will leave the hermit. One point of especial 
interest in the Lady’s narrative, is the reference to St. Mary's Church, 
Derby. She specifies that ‘‘ at that time” (z.¢., in the hermit’s day) 
this church had a large parish, and had under its authority the Church 
of Heanor and some chapel. At the date of Domesday Book, Derby 
had six parishes, whereas in later times it had only five. One of the 
six ancient parish churches with certain mills and meadows and 
Heanor Church were confirmed by the Conqueror to Burton Abbey. 
For some reason or other, these reverted to the Crown in or before 
John’s reign, for he gave the latter church to the Greys of Codnor, and . 
at a little later date we find the mills in the possession of the Dean of 
Lincoln as Dean of the College of All Saints, Derby. At a similar 
date—sometime in the earlier half of the 13th century, that is, when the 
Lady gave her narrative—St. Mary’s parish had long been disposed of. 
Perhaps it was annexed to that of All Saints’, for at a later date, 1518, 
a native of that parish bequeathed ‘ to our Lady standing in the chapell 
in Sent Mary Gate, xiid. to buy her a kerchief.” This seems to be the 
ancient parish church reduced to the condition of a chapel dependent ‘on 
All Saints’. We know nothing of its subsequent history, and its very 
site is uncertain, but it must not be confounded with the bridge-chapel— 
‘Our Lady of the Bryge’—of St. Mary’s Bridge. 


To return to our hermit. One day the woods of Ockbrook resounded 
with the baying of hounds and the blast of the bugle; it was Ralph fitz 
Geremund, Lord of half the town of Ockbrook and of Alvaston-cum- 
Soka, and grandfather to the Lady Matilda, engaging, after an 
absence in Normandy, in the great amusement of the day—the 
chase. Soon, his keen eye caught the curling smoke of the hermit’s fire ; 


1. For full particulars, see Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. 1V., pages 10 and 235. 
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and staggered that anyone should dare to make his dwelling there 
without his consent, he approached the spot and _ stoad face to face with 
the hérmit, all clad in rags and skins. His misery coupled with his 
explanations so touched the heart of the knight, that he granted him 
the spot, and bestowed upon him the tithe of his mill of Burgh—now 
Borrowash. ! 


De Muskham’s next bit of history is drawn from Humfrid (perhaps 
a former canon or Jay-brother of the abbey), whom many then living 
remembered. According to him the hermit suftered from scarcity 
of water, but at length he had the goo@ fortune to find a spring a little 
westward of his dwelling-place. Near it ‘‘he made for himself a cot- 
- tage, and built an oratory to the honour of God and the Blessed Virgin.” 
This spring is now known as the ‘ Hermit’s Well ;’ and there is little 
doubt, that the present Church and its house mark the site of his cottage 
and oratory.2 

The next paragraph smacks of the fabulous, but it would be folly to 
deny it a substratum of truth. It is the story of the converted robber, — 
a sort of prophecy of the future greatness of the place. At that time 
‘* the whole country between the bridge of Derby and the water of the 
Irrawsya (Erewash) was covered with wood,” and was infested with 
a gang of robbers,3 among whom Uthlagus was famous. In their wan- 
derings some of these robbers found ‘themselves on Lyndrik (now 
Linderidge, a low hill S.W. of the Abbey): there they rested and 
Uthlagus fell asleep. During his sleep he dreamed that a golden cross 
stood where the Abbey was afterwards erected, the top reaching heaven 
and the arms to the uttermost parts of the earth, and that men came from 
all nations to adore it. He took it as a Divine message, and relating 
it to his companions, added ‘‘Of a truth the Lord is in this place and I 
knew it not. Children shall be born and shall grow up, and declare to 
their children the wonderful works that the Lord will perform in this 
valley: for they shall come, as it hath been revealed to me, from the 
various nations, to worship the Lord in this valley, and to serve Him 
until the end of time through a succession of ages.” Ile then 
declared his intention to amend his life, and embracing them, left them. 
It was not known with certainty what became of him, ‘‘but some, there 
were, who said he went to Depedale, and there in secret intercourse 


1. This mill was still used for corn within the memory of man, but it is nowa 
a cotton-mill, the property of the Earl of Harrington. 

2. IT suspect that the above tithe had more to do with this remove to more con- 
venient and comfortable quarters. An interesting note on this spring will be found in 
Chap. VIII., under 7he Hermitage. 

‘s 2 These robbers preyed upon the numerous travellers between Nottingham and 
erby. 
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served the Lord, and with a peaceful end came to His rest.” Perhaps 
we are not far from the truth if we suppose this robber to have 
been touched from time to time with the simple piety and conversation 
of the hermit, and that a dream relating to the sanctity of the place, that 
his troubled conscience gave rise to, completed the work of conversion 
and decision to follow in the good man’s footsteps. 


We will here break off awhile from the narrative. Monkish annalists 
have, in the popular mind, come into such bad repute, as being given to 
all sorts of exaggerations and fables, that it is not surprising some should 
question the genuineness of this account. But it should be remembered 
that (1) the earlier fragments of the Chronicle are in a late 13th century 
hand, henceif not parts of the original MS., they must have been 
copied from it within a very few years. (2) The personal references exactly 
fit in with those that come from other sources. (3) Who more likely 
than Matilda de Salicosa-Mara to know the early history of the place? 
Her own grandfather befriended the hermit; her father, uncle and 
cousin, each did a part to render the final Abbey possible. (4) Then 
there was Humifrid ; if he did not actually know the hermit, he was a 
neighbour of the ‘Gome of the Dale’ (to be noticed shortly) who 
held Depedale and whose chapel was on the site of, or alongside 
the second hermitage and oratory... Many in the monastery 
remembered him; was it likely that De Muskham would appeal to him 
if his honesty and truthfulnesswere doubted? (5) And lastly, both hermit- 
age and tithe were facts at the time. 


A word upon hermits. Up till the middle of the 13th century hermits 
were unorganized and observed no authorized rule, and any man who 
had no temporal ties and chose from pious motives to live a solitary life, 
was esteemed one. But at the above time, Pope Innocent IV. 
decreed that all such solitaries and certain small religious communities, 
should be placed under a modified St. Augustine’s rule, and enrolled as a 
new order under the name of Eremiti Augustinii, Those who 
afterwards lived in community were popularly known as Austin Friars. 
Henceforth no man could become a hermit except by a lawful appoint- 
ment, nor could any appointment take place unless there was a hermitage 
to be filled. This decree brought about a corresponding change in the 
hermit himself. He was, unless the dependent of some monastery, now 
habited in the garb of his order. His house was comfortable. Hehad 
a pension or an estate for his maintenance, and frequently, a servant or 
two, and a chaplain to pray for him,—Who would not have been a 
hermit? Nevertheless, romance and the popular imagination continued 


1. The parts these played will be considered shortly. 


" 
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to paint the hermit in very different colours: he was a contemplative, 
and like Sir Launcelot’s hermit, ‘sometime a noble knight and a great 
lord of possessions, and for the great goodness he hath taken unto him 
wilful poverty, and hath forsaken his possessions ;’ or as_ Piers 


Ploughman— 


‘as holy eremites, 
That lived wild in woods, with bears and lions. 


* All these holy eremites were of high kin, 
Forsook land and lordship, and likings for the body. 


And he complains that the hermits of his day 


‘that edify by the highways, 
Whilome were workmen,—webbers and tailors, 
And carter’s knaves, and clerks without grace. 
They held a hungry house, and had much want ; 
Long labour and light winnings. And at last espied 
‘That lazy fellows in friars’ clothing had fat cheeks.’ . 


Thetypical hermit of the Middle ages, if lessromantic than the one we have 
pictured, was certainly more useful; in fact, good works were 
his chief characteristic. His hermitage was usually placed where 
he could be of some service to his fellow-men, especially to travellers, 
as by a bridge, a ford, a marsh, or at the meeting of ways in some dense 
forest, and even in the heart of a great city. The Chronic/e tells us 
that the country around Depedale was forest-land, and was fre-. 
quented by travellers between Derby and Nottingham. It is therefore 
highly probable that our hermit made it his mission to act as a guide, 
and if such was the case, Ralph fitz Geremund was a benefactor to 
the public in granting him the tithe of his mill.? 


We now return to the Chronicle. The next episode is the grant of 
the Ockbrook estate to Serlo de Grendon (the Grendons will have a 
full notice later) on his marriage with Ralph fitz Geremund’s daughter, 
Margaret. Now Serlo had an aunt who was also his god- 
mother from which circumstance she was popularly known as Zhe 
** Gome of the Dale”). and to her he assigned for life, ‘‘ the place of 
Depedale with its appurtenances, and all the land cultivated and waste 
which is between the lane that extend$ from the north gate of Boyha 
towards the west as far as Le Cockeysithe and Brunsbroc ”3—in all, 


1. For an interesting chapter on Hermits, see Cutt’s Middle Ages. Numerous 
examples may be culled from Dugdale’s Vonasticon. 


2. An old English abbreviation for Godmother, just as ‘granny’ is now for 
grandmother. 


3. The sites of these are quite uncertain. A field above the Church is called the 
Cockshot. There is a farmhouse considerably east of the Malthouse, called Burn- 
wood. The brook that flows through Ockbrook is sometimes called Barnes’ Brook. 
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perhaps about 60 acres. Depedale was not the whole of the valley : 
the Abbey, for instance, was erected in Stanley Park, ‘‘ contiguous to 
the ancient place of Depedale.”’ The one belonged to Ockbrook, the 
other to Stanley ; and probably the Sow Brook that flows between 
Dale village and Church was the, boundary. Boyhay or Boghay (now 
Boya), that is, the boggy enclosure or place hedged-in, is now a farm- 
house in a dimple on the toplands, about half-a-mile to the south-east 
of the Church. A little later we find that the Grendons had a house here; 
but if built at the date we are dealing with, it must have been but 
recently, for when the hermit came, Depedale, ‘‘ was far distant 
from any habitation of man;” and the words ‘‘cultivated and 
waste ” hint at the partial redemption from the wild. The Gome’s son, 
‘Richard, was a priest, and he ministered in her chapel at Depedale. 
Her house was evidently away from the chapel, but all traces of it had 
disappeared in De Muskham’s day. Her chapel: tradition has con- 
stantly made. it to be the present church, and to mark the site of the 
second hermitage and oratory. The Rev. Chas. Kerry2 considers that ‘ it 
is not likely, even were the hermit dead, that she (the Gome) would 
ruthlessly lay violent hands on the sacred but humble retreat of the 
recluse, consecrated by so much devotion, but would rather seek to 
attach her new chapel to his oratory,.so as to place her sanctuary under 
the shadow of a building consecrated by so much devotion ; 

and, of course, her chapel being for sacramental purposes, would haves a 
chancel.’ There is very little doubt, however, that the hermit was dead ; 
still as there is good reason to think that he had successors to his hermit- 
age, Mr. Kerry’s conclusion must be considered sound, and it certainly 
in a remarkable way explains the peculiarities of the structure. 


1. It was situated ‘‘in the upper part of our garden towards the south, in the 
place where there is now apond ” (Roger de Alesby’s—a canonof Dale). De Muskham 
states that when this pond was made, many worked stones of the house were found. 


2. Hermitages of Depedale, a reprint, now very scarce, from the Religuary, 
Vol. XXI. 


OXO 





CHAPTER III. 


he Briory of Depedate. 
[1150—1197. ] 





peewee til: Hermit, the ‘Gome,’ and Serlo de Grendon, each played 
CA a part in making Depedalea Priory. The Hermit played his 
unconsciously ; he made Depedalea holy place. The ‘Gome’ 
first conceived the idea, or at least took the initiative, of 
making it the residence of holy men ; and her idea found a ready response 
in ].er nephew and godson, Serlo, who at her instance and under her man- 
agement granted the place to the Augustine Canons of Calke, near 
Melbourne. This grant took place, according to De Muskham, ‘‘when 
the house of Kale was the mother-churth of Repington (Repton),” 
This can be explained: Matilda, Countess of Chester gave Repton 
Church and a quarry to the Canons of Calke, upon condition that 
they should as soon as possible remove their convent to Repton, and 
make their old priory a cell dependent upon it. This grant was made 
sometime when Walter Durdent was Bishop of Coventry (1149-61), and 
the older remains of Repton Priory are certainly of middle twelfth 
century date. But we can reduce the foundation of Gepedale Priory to 
narrower limits: in 1157 the canons of Depedale were excused some 
payment into the Exchequer2, hence it must have been founded between 


- 1. It was by no means unfrequent that a hermitage preceded a priory or abbey. 
Cf. Pipewell, Kirkstall, Llanthony, Hazelborough, Bissmede, &c. 


2 See Pipe Roll for this year. 


re 


? 
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1149 and 1157-a date considerably earlier than that usually assigned. 
The Augustine or Black Canons—so called on account of their habit, 
which consisted of a long black cassock, cloke and hood--were a new 
starting-point in the monasticism of the West, the older orders being 
Benedietine. In their first intention the Augustine rules were designed 
to regulate the lives of the non-monastic clergy, especially those living 
in community, as at cathedrals and collegiate churches; whence the life 
was canonical or accordixg to rule. Ultimately a more decided monastic 
tendency gave rise to the canons regular, such as those of Depedale and 
Calke. The Augustine rule was milder than that of St. Benedict. 


The little colony of Depedale consisted of a prior and five canons, 
_one of whom was Richard, the ‘Gome’s’ son. In due course they built 
a church, ‘‘a costly labour, and other offices” ; and their prior obtained- 
from the Roman Court, those privileges of a full-fledged monastery— 
the right to bury and perform the divine office when the land was under 
an interdict,—a ‘‘most valuable privilege”.in those days, when an 
interdict meant closed church doors, silent bells, dusty altars, veiled 
images, unconsecrated burials—anywhere except in the churchyard, and 
the merciless threats of future retribution as well. Albinus (1154-1176), 
first Abtot of Darley (an Augustine abbey near Derby) was a benefactor 
in some way to this priory: perhaps his gift consisted of rich hangings 
or stained glass, which were still treasured up in De Muskham’s day. 


Depedale even then was famous; not only did the Grendons, “but 
many others, noble and simple, begin to frequent the place, to endow it 
largely with their goods, and at their decease to leave their bodies to 
be buried there.” Among the buried, was Peter Cook, of Bathley, 
hermit, ‘fa man of sanctified memory,” and of whose deeds our author 
hoped one day to write. We know but little of the possessions of this 
colony. It certainly held the ‘Gome’s’ Depedale estate, subject, no 
doubt, to a pension or corrody of food and clothing for her maintenance 
while she lived; a small piece of ground called Chacemore, and the 
Boyhay estate. 


A spot so pleasant, so snugly secluded from the haunts of men, so 
conveniently near a forest well stocked with deer and other game, and 
the canons Auman as well as ‘religious,’—small wonder that after ‘‘many 
courses of years,” they should begin ‘‘to frequent the forest more than 
the church ; to be more intent upon the amusement than the improve- 
ment of their minds, and to hunting than to prayer!” <A forest in 


1. The latter is proved by the explanation giyen for the poverty of the second 
colony, as partly owing to the lord of Ockbrook vefar‘ning.this estate and mansion. 
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Medizval parlance was not merely a large wood; it was a.tract of 
country, not necessarily woodland, kept in a virgin condition for ‘beasts: 
of forest’ ‘beasts of chase’, and ‘beasts and fowls of warren’, and 
placed under a code of laws—the tyranical Forest laws—distingt from 
those of the nation, and with its own special courts and officers.. The 
starting-point of these laws was the Norman maxim that the King was 
the ultimate proprietor of the soil,—hence the payment of the relief by 
which the heir of the tenant-in-chief obtained his inheritance, and the 
escheat of the tenancy to the King if the tenant died heirless. By a 
similar process of reasoning all untenanted lands, such ‘as the virgin 
_ forests and wastes, were said to be in the King’s hands ; and the principle 
was carried to the wild animals—the direct property of no subject-—and 
therefore he alone had the right to take them. This right he could 
grant to others,—as in the franchises of free warren or free fishery ; or 
he could grant a chase in the forest, or the privilege of enclosing a park 
elsewhere. The Peak Forest was a notable example of a forest, and 
many are the records, the traditions, and the place-names that keep 
alive its memory. But it is quite otherwise with that of our text— 
not even is there now the lingering tradition of its former existence ! 
This forest may have been of but a transient character. From Henry 
I. to Edward I., the Forest Laws were a constant grievance, and chief 
factor in every insurrection. The popular wrath was exceptionally 
strong against the forests made by Rufus, and in subsequent reigns a 
loud cry was raised for the disafforestation of these newer ones It is 
quite possible that ¢hzs forest was one of these, and at an early stage was 
disafforested. In Lyson’s Deréyshire there is a list of the Derbyshire deer 
parks of the 14th century, of which the following—Kirk Hallam, — 
Mapperley, Kidsley, Heanor (several), Ilkeston (two), Denby, Shipley 
(two), Stanley, Locko, Horsley and Breadsall—not only occupied but 
practically filled up the whole district, thus corroborating the character 
given to it by the Chronicle. It would seem, then, that somehow this 
forest was broken up into parks and bestowed upon the neighbouring 
landowners, the king reserving only that of Horsley and its castle 
to his own use. : 


It is not surprising then, that the depredations of these canons 
coming to the King’s ears, should bring upon them his vengeance. 
They must go! His deer must be preserved—Priory or no I’riory ! 
“There was nothing left for them, but to resign their possessions into the 
hands of their patron and return to whence they came. Their Prior 
‘*betook himself to La Magdalen (wherever that may have been) and there 
lived the life of a hermit many days,” perhaps as a penance for his 
remissness. 
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Depedale was desolate !—how long, we do not know; it may have 
been for weeks, it may even have been for years. But at length its 
bells again armounced the daily round of services and the ear caught 
the weird tones of Gregorian chant, and now and again might have been 
seen the fleeting figures of its new residents, in zwAz¢e, not in black as 
heretofore.: For Serlo’s son and successor, William de Grendon, had 
planted a colony—six canons and a prior--of the new and popular Pre- 
monstratensian order from the Monastery of Tupholm in Lincolnshire. 
This order was a reformed offshoot of the Augustine tree: it was founded 
half a century previously by St Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, at 
Premontre in that great hive of western Monachism, France, and intro- 
duced into England some twenty years later. At the date of our 
narrative it was in the zenith of its popularity. 


From the first, poverty was the greatest enemy that the new residents 
had to fight against, and unsuccessfully too, for after a seven years’ 
struggle it drove them away. Two reasons are given for their poverty, 
—the lord of Ockbrook retained Boyhay to himself, the Canons holding 
only the Gome’s lands and Chacemore ; and they ‘‘ were much incom- 
‘moded by the frequent visits of the keepers of the forest, and of others.” 
Hospitality to all comers was a first law of all monasteries, and 
frequently it imposed'a burden the house could ill meet. This 
Priory, however, was enriched by the acquisition of Stanley Park. The 
extent of this park can be roughly traced; the Abbey was built upon 
its southern margin, and Baldock Mill (near West Hallam Station) 
built by a lay-brother cf these canons, must have been near its northern 
boundary. A park in the olden times, it should be observed, was a tract 
of land fenced-in (imparked) and privileged by royal grant for beasts 
of chase. 


The Prior was both a clever and bad man; he was a coiner of false 
money, and his moral character would not bear investigation. When 
the Priory was given up he refused to return with his brethren to 
Tupholm, but he was soon found and taken before his abbot by force, 
and finally he committed suicide. Again was Depedale not only desolate, 
but ‘‘stained and sallow.” 


William de Grendon now made another attempt to colonize the place. 
Five canons of the same order were brought from Welbeck,2 Notting- 
hamshire, amongst whom was William de Hagneby, who, in the final 
Abbey, was Prior ewhen De Muskham put on the habit. Although 


1. The white habit was said to have been prescribed by St. Mary. 
2. In 1512 the Abbot of Welbeck was made head of the Order in England. 
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poverty had again to be battled against, the chief character of their five 
years’ residence was bad luck, and finally they left on account of it. 
. The following brings out the superstitious notions of the age: 
by some means, in drawing up the lamps that were suspended before 
the altar, they all fell down and were broken into fragments. 
The Prior was called into the auditory or parlour, the only place where 
conversation was allowed ; and permission to speak being granted, the 
matter was rehearsed. He concluaed that it was time for them to leave 
the place, ‘‘for nothing happened prosperous,” and, perchance ‘‘ the 
Lord had judged them unworthy, or had reserved them for better 
things.” Shortly afterwards the Abbot made a visit to the Priory, 
and he found them ‘‘enduring a life of great poverty,’ possessing few 
things in the granary, and fewer still for the bakehouse and the 
brewery.” He was much concerned for them, and reproached himself 
that his brethren should be ‘‘ perishing with hunger and thirst in the 
deserts,” while at home there was plenty. So to Welbeck they 
returned. And Depedale was again desolate ! 








CHAPTER IV. 


Whe AGBen of Sfanlen Wark. 
[1197—1199.] 


m|N spite of the three unsuccessful attempts to establish a 
“| religious colony, and the episode of the fallen lamps— 
which even in our own precise and scientific times 
would pass foran omen of bad luck, Depedale was not to 
remain a waste. William de Grendon had done his best; it was, | 
useless, however, to repeat the experiment under the like conditions. 
But now appears upon the scene, one in whom the proverb, ‘A friend 
in need, is a friend indeed,’ is well fulfilled—the Lady Matilda Salicosa- 
Mara, cousin to William de Grendon, and daughter of William fitz 
Ralph (son and heir of Ralph fitz Geremund) of whom she and her 
husband, Galfrid, held Alvaston. How her interest in Depedale was 
first enlisted we cannot say ; probably her cousin had often mentioned his 
troubles to her. However, about this time her father purchased 
the village of Stanley from Nicholas Chyld,: and his intention was to 
bestow it upon Matilda and her husbard. Now they had been 
married more than seven years and were childless, and in conse- 
quence of this, when this purpose of her father came to their ears, they 
made a vow that this acquisition should be devoted to God. They laid 
the matter before him, and desired him as their lord to confirm this 
gift “of Stanley to the Premonstratensians, and to be disposed to 
build a religious house of that Order in his park of Stanley,—‘‘ that 








1. For particulars of this family, see Chapter V. 
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God, the most High, the retributor of good deeds, looking down upon 
the pious devotion of our humility, may grant us the blessing of wished- 
for progeny, and on account of this benediction, grant to us and to you 
the bliss of eternal life.” He took it that their hearts were inspired of 
God, and at once determined to carry out the suggestion. He therefore 
conferred with William de Grendon his Ockbrook tenant, in whose 
gift was Depedale, with a view to the annexation of the Priory and its. 
belongings to the new house :—‘‘I purpose by the advice of my | 
friends, to found a house of the order of the Premonstratensians in my 
park of Stanley, immediately adjacent! to that ancient place of Depe- 
dale of which you are the patron, and where three congregations of 
religious men have successively flourished ; all of whom being attacked 
and driven away by intolerable poverty, have left the spot desolate. 
And I most truly am persuaded that you will bestow that place upon 
my new foundation ; so that between thee and me, we may provide out 
of our lands and possessions . . . that the religious men who shall 
be called thither, may not be compelled by necessity to beg or to change 
their situation.” 


It hardly need be said that William de Grendon rejoicingly met the 
wishes of his uncle,—‘‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord, who hath 
inspired you with so pious a purpose, and blessed by God may they be 
who have given you this blessed counsel! . . . And I will bestow 
the house of Depedale upon your new house, and all its appurtenances 
which are mine to grant.” But he made one condition, ‘‘that a 
priest of the congregation? (z.e. of the proposed Abbey) shall every day 
in perpetuity, within the chapel of Depedale (which they must keep in 
repair) celebrate mass for my soul, and for the souls of my ancestors 
and successors, and for the souls of all those who are at rest in Christ ; 
and, further, that upon the great table in the refectory there shall be 
placed one prebend of conventual bread, beer and companage to be 
distributed to the poor.” 


These, William fitz Ralph promised, should be inviolably executed. 
The way was then clear for active operations. This knight ‘‘ being 
ocaupied both beyond sea (he was Seneschal of Normandy) and on this 
side of it, in the business of the King,” could not find time to attend to 
the proposed foundation ; he therefore made his daughter, Matilda, and 
her husband his executors in the matter, and in due course armed them 
with the necessary ‘‘charters and other instruments.” 


1. Clearly implying that the Abbey is not on the site of the Priory. 


Mr. Kerry makes him the ‘ founder of a chantry in the Hermitage Chapel'= 
D.A. &N.H. Society's Journal, Vol. X, p. 20. 
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The executors then repaired to Newhouse Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
the oldest Premonstratensian house in England, ‘‘to lead forth 
a convent,” that is, a body of monks or canons duly organised 
as a Separate society. They were well received by Abbot Lambert, ‘‘a_ 
man of the highest prudence, true to his word, just in his judgment, 
‘provident in counsel; . . . . who 3o instructed his monks in the 
sweetness of heavenly intercourse, that it might truly be said with the 
Apostle that their conversation wasin heaven.” Having explained their 
“mission he held a council with his brethren and granted them nine 
canons to establish the order at Depedale. Of these, Walter de 
Senteney, the first Abbot of Dale, was ‘‘a man of the highest piety,” 
who had previously established the order at St. Agatha (Easby, Yorks.) 
with a convent from Newhouse: he had also been somewhere else, not 
expressed in transcript. His companions were John de Byford, the 
associate of Peter de Gousel, the founder of Newhouse; Roger de 
Alesby, whose name was afterwards linked with the pond on the site of 
the ‘Gome’s’ house ; William le Sores, and others. 


Here the Chronicle concludes with the appropriate words—‘‘ These, 
O Dale, were thy living stones, thy chosen stones, the stones precious 
in the fonndation of thy church; which stones are jointed with that 
mighty Corner-stone, our Lord Jesus Christ.” : 


The date of this event—this final crowning of the he:mit’s piety and 
of the struggles and perseverance of half a century, with success—is 
variously given, as 1198—1204; but the former date is probably nearer 
the truth. For a time the new colony sojourned at Depedale. 
Meanwhile in Stanley Park hard by, a noble church, cathedral-like in 
shape and size, with the numerous offices of a large monastery nestling 
under its shadow had slowlyrisen. For three centuries or more will this 
‘new Abbey run its round of prayer and praise, fast and feast, work and 
leisure, life and death, without break or hindrance until it comes to its 
end in the general dissolution of the religious houses, which, it has 
been truly said, marks the beginning of the modern period. 


At first the new Abbey was officially known as that of Stanley Park, 
The seal had a representation of St. Mary(to whom the Abbey was dedica- 
ted) with the Infant Jesus, and below, a monk in the attitude of 
prayer, with this legend,—‘‘S. Ecclesiz Sanctee Mariz De Parco 
Stanlei.” The memory of the old spot, however, clung to the new 
Abbey, and soon the new name gave way to the more popular 
abbreviation of Depedale, Dale. 





CHAPTER V. | 


Be Endowers and fhetr Gifts. 


CENTRAL DATE 1235. 


m\I may be said—and with some truth, tou—that selfishness 
was predominant in the Medizval benefactor to a religious 
foundation ; that the element of barter ufderlay both the 
. gift of the giver and the prayer of the monk,—'‘ If you 
will pray and sing masses for the, repose of my soul, I will pay you in 
‘broad acres!’ Is it agreed ?—-then let the charters be prepared, and 
- the compact be notoriously bounden on either side! Be it so; yet 
the common people were the chief gainers, for with all the faults 
of the monastics, it cannot be laid to their charge that they lacked 
hospitality, —that the poor were not fed, the orphan educated, and the 
wearied wayfarer housed at their hands; nor can it be denied that the 
system was the most effective power towards the amelioration of the 
masses and the dissemination of learning. No better proof of this can 
be needed than the general dissatisfaction of the poorer classes at 
Henry VIII.’s suppression of these establishments, and which in the 
North gave rise to the formidable ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace.’ Dale was no 
exception to the rule: we have already observed that William de 
Grendon made provision for daily food for the poor ; and ata later date 
(1344) the grant of the half rectory of Eggington was made to enable 
the Abbey to meet the increased demands on its hospitality.t For these 
reasons, if for no others, these Medizeval endowers are worthy to be 





1. Litchfield Episcopal Registers. Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. 1V., page 186. 
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held in remembrance ; and obviously this little work would be inconmpléte 
without a chapter devoted to them and their gifts. Excepting a 
few small grants of a later date, our standpoint now is 1235, the year of 
Henry III.’s Charter reciting and confirming all donations made up 
to that time, and thus giving in compact form the possessions of the 
Abbey. 


The community of interests and the reciprocity of obligations between 
tenant and landlord under the Feudal System render it diffi- 
cult to understand the feudal and social position of the one without 
a reference to the other.t The reader must therefore be introduced to 
Ralph fitz Geremund's feudal superior, Ralph Hanselin, with whom he 
is usually confounded. 


RALPH HANSELIN was a successor, perhaps grandson, of the Domes- 
day Goisfred Alselin, who held of the King—Elvaston, Alvaston, 
Thutston and Ambaston, as one Manor, Ednaston and Hulland, as 
another, Eggington and Ockbrook, as two others, a soke in Etwall, 
and St. Michael’s Church, Derby (all in Derbyshire); three manors 
in Yorks., eighteen in Notts., sixteen in Lincolnshire and five in 
Leicestershire. For some reason unexplained as yet, this Baron did 
not inherit all these estates, for we find that so far as Derbyshire is 
concerned, he received only two-thirds of his patrimony, the remainder 
coming to Robert de Cauz, who was, possibly, a relative. This early 


1. A few words upon the Feudal system will not be out of place. It wasa funda- 
mental maxim of the Norman lawyers that the King was the lord paramount—that 
is, ultimate proprietor of the soil. What was not retained in his own hands, was held 
of him by others, who were hence called tenants; and as he was the chief landlord, 
they were fenants-in-chief. When they sublet portions of their land to others, they 
in their turn became lords (s#esme or intermediate lords) to these ¢he/r tenants and 
vassals. The process may be repeated again and again. In each step the tenant 
vowed fidelity to his lord, and the lord was bound to protect his tenant. The modes 
of holding or tenures were various. Of lay tenures, the chief and most noble was 
chivalry, wherein the tenant performed military service to his lord. For the better 
carrying out of this service, it became customary to estimate the tenement as con- 
sisting of so many knight's fees ; the tenant finding a fully equipped knight and 
retinue for each fee, to serve his lord in the field when called upon,—the duration of 
such service not to exceed 40 days in the year. The knight’s fee was not a measure 
nor a value of land ; originally 1t represented an annual value, but as the land varied 
in the course of time, the knight’s fee ceased to have any close relation toit. Personal 
service not always being convenient, it became customary to make a pecuniary com- 
position for it, which at first was arbitrary, but afterwards was levied as an assessment 
at so much a fee : such payments were called scutages. Svoccage was also a tenancy 
held by free service, but unlike chivalry it was certain, as the payment of an annual 
rent, or the ploughing of a field for so many daysinthe year. V, ilienage : in this the , 
service was not free, Bat base, such as a villein performed. The villeine of a manor 
were either of the superior sort that were attached to the soil and held their lands for 
life at a fixed rent, from which the present copyhold tenures are derived ; or they were 
attached to their lord’s person—belonging to him precisely as his chattels and cattle 
did, and disposable, much after the same manner. Such held their strips of land at 
his will, and were known as villeins 1” eros. 
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partition of the Alselin barony (which took place on or before Ralph 
Hanselin’s succession to it sometime between 1130 and 1136) must not 
be overlooked by the county historian, for it is responsible for changes 
and transfers fhat otherwise would be inexplicable.: Little is known of 
this nobleman: he was a leader on Stephen’s side in the battle of the 
Standard, and he founded the Priory of Shelford, his chief seat, near ~ 
_ Nottingham, to which he granted the advowson of Elvaston Church, 
the Chapel of Ockbrook, and lands in Alvaston and Elvaston. He 
died shortly before 1171, leaving his vast possessions to Thomas Bar- 
dolf, who married his only daughter, Rose. The Bardolfs were an 
influencial and important family of Norfolk and Suffolk. One of them 
was a counsellor of the haughty Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, to whom 
Richard I committed much of the government in his absences The son 
of the above Thomas and Rose became Baron of Wormgay, Norfolk, 
by marriage with the heiress of William Warren. Another descendant 
adhered to Henry III. in the Barons’ wars, and was made prisoner at 
Lewes. The last descendant of the name took part in the futile 
attempt of the Earl of Northumberland, Archbishop of York, and 
others, in 1405, to place Mortimer, Earl of March, upon the Throne. 
This led to his execution a few years later, and the confiscation of his 
possessions to the Crown. Subsequently the lordships that belonged 
to Ralph Hanselin, with Birling in Sussex, were restored to his two 
daughters, who married Sir Wm. Clifford and Sir Wm. Phillip— 
Elvaston and Alvaston belonging to the latter in Henry VI.’s reign, 
and under him the manor of Elvaston was held by the Blounts, and - 
that of Alvaston by the Freshvilles.2 


From the lord to the tenant. We know little of RALPH FITZ 
GEREMUND, the Hermit’s protector, and still less of his ancestry. 
His name first crops up early in Henry II’s reign in the Red Book of 
the Exchequet, where he is certified to hold two fees of the old 
feoffment (7.e. fees granted his family before Stephen’s feign) of Ralph 
Hanselin, and half a similar fee of Robert de Cauz. The names of the 
places so held are not given, but they are in part supplied by De 
Muskham, who speaks of this gentleman as ‘‘ Lord of half the vill of 
Ockbrook, and ot Alwaston cum soka.” At the date of the Domesday 





1. See the first Pie Rolf, In the subsequent rolls and Certificates, Ralph 
Hanselyn and his successors are accountable for 25 fees; Robert de Cauz for 124. 
For particulars and a probable explanation, see Feudal History, Vol. 1, page 322-334. 


2. Inquest. post mort., 19 Hen. VI. The Abbots of Da!e and Darley each held 
also a fee of him. The Blounts Pepa sold the manor of Elvaston to the Poles of 
Radburn, and in or about 1539 it passed to the Stanhopes (Earls of Harrington), 
to whom it still remains, the Castle being one of their seats. _ 
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Book, as already obseryed, Alvaston and Ockbrook formed part of 
Alselin’s manor of Elvaston ; but previous to the time we are dealing 
with—perhaps when the Hanselin-Cauz partition took place—Alvaston 
was made a separate manor, and annexed with its chapel to’St. Michael’s, 
Derby, and under its manorial jurisdiction, i.2., ‘soke,’ were placed 
certain Alselin lands in the parishes of Etwall, Egginton, Elvaston 
proper, and Ockbrook. These constituted the Alvaston-cum-soka, of 
which Fitz Geremund (who was probably an heir cf Alselin’s great 
tenant of Egginton and Etwall, Azelinus) was mesne lord, Ralph 
Hanselin retaining in his own hands the manor of Elvaston proper and 
his. portion of Ockbrook. Ockbrook shared in the above mentioned 
partition; Hanselin having the southern parts of the parish, with the 
village and chapel, and Cauz the northern. It was the latter portion 
that Ralph fitz Geremund held as tenant, and which he bestowed on his 
daughter and her husband, Serlo de Grendon, as her marriage portion. 
How it passed from the Grendons to the Abbey has been sketchcd ; it 
will be more fully explained when we come to that family. 


His son and heir was WILLIAM FITZ RALPH, a gentleman who, 
unlike the father, stands out clearly in contemporary history. We 
know nothing cf his early lifet, but to judge from his successful career 
which culminated in the office of Seneschal of Normandy, he must, 
as a child, have had an aptitude for learning. For twelve years 
1167—1189, he held the high office of Sheriff of the counties of Not- 
_tingham and Derby?, during the last three years cf which, Serlo de 
Grendon, the brother-in-law just mentioned or Ais son, acted as his 
deputy. A public duty of no mean responsibility, which he in common 
with Richard Mantel, fulfilled in 1170 and 1171, amply proves his 
capacity for office,—it was that of accounting for the pannage, ¢.¢., the 
proceeds of the acorns, and beech and other nuts for feeding swine, of 
the King’s forests throughout England.3 We next meet with him as a 
justice, holding for several years a foremost position on the King’s 
8ench, until (in 1180, according to Madox) his preferment to the dignity 
of Seneschal or Dapifer of Normandy4, an office which also included 
that of Chief Justiciary. The reader will recollect that his business 
with the King on both sides of the sea compelled him to appoint his 


1. The earliest mention of his name-—if it refers to this Fitz Ralph—is in the 
Pipe Roll for 1165. 


2. Pipe Rolls. 
3. Ib. 18 Hy. II. 


4. He is mentioned as such in the Pipe Roll for 1183, the Rotuli Normannice 
for 1198, the Rot. de Finibus for 1199, the Not. Chart. for 1200, &c.  - 
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daughter Matilda and het husband, executors in the foundation of Dale 
Abbcy. As Seneschal, he eesided i in great state at the castle of Caen, 
the chief city of Lower Normandy, where was held the King’s Court. 
One little circumstance brings out at once the confidence reposed in him 
by Richard I., and his integrity of character: when this King went to 
the Holy Land he placed his fiancé, the Princess Aliz, sister to the King 
of Irance, in his charge, and he subsequently, unlike many 
others, stood §rm to the absent King, and resolutely refused to deliver 
her up to his brother John.t He was a benefactor to Darley Abbey as 
well as to Dale, bestowing upon it St. Michael’s Church, Derby, the 
Chapel of Alvaston, and a mill and lands in that parish, the arrange- 
ment then entered into to meet the spiritual wants of the parishioners 
causing in later times much discontent.2 

He had at least six children. Robert fitz Ralph,3 his only son, was 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Archdeacon of Nottingham. Through the 
influence of his friend, Longchampe, Bishop of Ely, and Lord Chan- 
cellor and favourite of Richard I., he was made Bishop of Worcester in 
1191. He died in 1193, and is said to be buried in that Cathedral.,4 
His daughter Avice, was marricd to Geoffrey Musters who received 
with her, her father’s half manor and rectory of Eggington.s They 
subsequently made over the advowson of this rectory to Dale. Matilda 
and Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara have already come before the reader’s 
notice. They received much land in Alvaston, which she as a 
widow bestowed on the Abbey.© It has been noticed that William 
fitz Ralph purchased Stanley with the intention of granting it 
to Matilda and her husband, but at their request it went to the Abbey 
instead. There is a statement in the P7Ze Roll for 1178 that throws a 
light upon this transaction : a Ralph Juvenis (Child)7 is there said to 
hold Stanley and to be an outlaw, and the Sheriff, William fitz Ralph, 
accounted 8/2 for his goods. Of course, as Sheriff, he was in a good 
position to purchase the estate from the next-of-kin, probably the 
Nicholas Child of the text. Another daughter, Edelina, was married 
to Hubert fitz Ralph, Baron of Crich, and a chief benefactor of Darley 
Abbey (died 1224). He had at least two other daughters, one, Amelia, 
gave land at Boulton to Darley ; they, probably, never married. 


1, Madox. 
2. Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. I11., page 137. 
: Note that 77z Ralph has now become the permanent family name. 


Green's History of W orcester ; Stubb’s Reg. Sacr. Anglic. He is mentioned 
as @ Roberti Episcopi mei fratri’ in the deed of Matilda de Salicosa-Mara. 


5. See Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. IV. 
6. Dale Chartulary—see forward. 
7. See page 4o for particulars of this family. 
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According to Madox, William fitz Ralph died in 1200; he certainly 
was dead before 1219, for in that year we find his three heirs, Avice, 
Matilda, with their husbands, and Hubert fitz Ralph (his wife, 
Edelina, evidently being dead), granting lands at Alvaston, Elvaston, 
and Ambaston, on an assize of Afort a’ancestor.1 Meagre as is the 
information concerning his personal character, it indicates his as a 
noble mind, a true heart, and an active and social temperament ; 
and that while his public career was crowned with the greatest success, 
he was by no means unmindful of his duties towards his God. 


His daughter, Matilda, was married to Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara, 
shortly before the last decade of the 12th century ;2 both were living in 
1219, and probably also in 1235 when Henry III. confirmed the 
grants made to the Abbey. She outlived her husband ; forasa widow 
and without children, she made over all she held in Alvaston to it.3 
She died before 1252. Several small gifts of land and messuages were 
made to the Abbey in her husband’s name; these were situated at 
Sandiacre, Ockbrook, Stanton, and Nottingham. Avice, her sister, 
seems also to have died childless, for William fitz Ralph’s possessions 
descended at length to his great-grandson (the grandson of his daughter 
Edelina and Hubert fitz Ralph), Ralph de Freschville, in which well- 
known family, Alvaston remained for nearly 200 years.4 


THE GRENDONS.—To judge from the frequency of the name in 
ancient records, they must have been a wide-spread family, but little 
els2 can be said of them beyond the statements of the Chronicle. At 
an early date (Henry I.—Stephen) a Roger de Grendon held a fee in 
Derbyshire of the Ferrerss ; but we are not told where. The Serlo de 
Grendon who married Margaret, the daughter of Ralph fitz Geremund, 
is described as the ‘‘ Lord of Badeley;” a place which, in conse- 
quence of a marginal reading Bradeley. juxta Ashbourne, in a 17th 
century hand, is usually assumed to be that village. The writer is 
unable to find any traces of the family there, as also at a Badley in 
Suffolk, The only alternative is Bathley, near North Muskham, and 
this has some countenance from the burial of Peter Cook, the anchorite 





1. Calendar of Fines: D. A. and N. H. Soc.’s Jozrnal, Vol. VII. 


2. At least seven years before the foundation of the Abbey. He is mentioned in 
the Pipe and Patent Rolls of 16 and 17 John. 


3- Dale C hartuldry ; she granted for the love of God, and for the ‘souls of her 
father, mother, husband, Robert the bishop her brother, Wilelma and Odelina her 
sisters, &c., all her domain with meadow and pasture land in the vil of Alvaston: 


4. Hubert fitz Ralph confirmed the Grendon grants to Dale, and one of the 
Freschvilles, the Fitz Ralph grants to Darley. 


5. Certificates. 


e 
. 
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of that place, at Depedale; but against it must be set the absence of 
evidence that the Grendons ever had property there. His wife’s 
dowry, the ‘half vil of Ockbrook, which her father and afterwards her 
brother, their feudal lords, held of Robert de Cauz and his successor, 
was the northern portion of Ockbrook parish, and comprised Depedale, 
Littlehay, Boyhay, and Chacemoor.: The story of Depedale—how Serlo 
de Grendon bestowed it upon his ‘aunt, the ‘ Gome of the Dale,’ and how 
she in her turn made it the site of a pricry, has been sufficiently told. 

The other places apparently were granted to the priory at different times, 
by the Grendons, and were more than once confirmed by the mesne 
lords (Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara, Hubert fitz Ralph, &c.) The site of 
Chacemore is quite uncertain. Little Hay, as a wood, was confirmed 
~ to Serlo de Grendon by his brother-in-law, with the royal license to 
convert it into a park.2, Serlo de Grendon died before the foundation 
of the Abbey. His family, as given in the Chronicle, consisted of five 
sons, Bertram, who became a canon in the Abbey; William, to 
whose perseverance and generosity much of its success was due; 
Fulcher, Jordan, and Serlo, who afterwards confirmed his father’s 
grants ; and three daughters. 


The chief interest, of cuurse, gathers round William, who is described ° 
both in the Chronicle and the Pipe Rolls as a‘ cleric.’ This does not 
necessarily imply that he was in holy orders, as the word (an abbrevia- 
tion of clergyman)once onlymeant. At this period any onewhocould read 
and write was a cleric or clerk (Henry V. was Beauclerc on account of 
his learning) ; and as the clergy and the lawyers were the only classes who 
could read and write, the name was customarily applied to them. This 
Grendon was educated at Paris, and probably was a lawyer.3 He was 
the Abbey advocate; and as such, his duty would be to defend its 
interests in the secular courts and, if necessary, in the field. 
The advocate of an abbey was usually some neighbouring lord, who 
in return for his protection, received many lucrative privileges, 
and very frequently considerable estates by way of fief from his. 
ecclesiastical clients. Besides the Ockbrook lands he held of his uncle 
William, the half manor of Egginton, and ultimately much or all 





1. At a later date, 27 Hen. III. (Testa de Neville) this Ockbrook property was 
held by the Abbot of Dale as one fee of the Hoaour of Everingham (the Everinghams 
were the successors of Rob. de Cauz) ; and later still, 4 Ed. I. (Hundred Rolls), the 

Abbot was said to hold Aad/ the vil of Ockbrook. 


This adjoined the park of Thomas Bardolf—hence it must have been the 
egdiharn portion of the Cauz fee of Ockbrook. 


3. Inthe Pipe Roll for 1201 he, in common with others, had the oversight of 
repairs at Harastan (Horsley) Castle ; and he is described as ‘cleric.’ 
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the other half, for his widow, Ermintrude, gave the manor to her 
daughter Margaret on her marriage to Robert Walkelin, a gentleman of 
Radbourn and Mugginton. Thisproperty wasafterwards divided between 
the two daughters and heirs of the latter, who were married to John 
Chandos and William Stafford, from the former of whom have sprung 
the present Chandos-Poles of Radbourn. 


After enumerating Serlo’s sons, the Chronicle becomes vague and 
almost illegible, and at variance with the transcript. A Robert is 
mentioned, whois made in the latter to be a son of Serlo hy a second 
wife, ‘‘ Matilda, Pagy of . . . and Selston;”2 but in the former 
he is the husband of this lady. The transcript is obviously wrong ; 
and it is a pity his relationship to Serlo is not given, for what we know 
of his family proves De Muskham’s words, ‘‘ The Grendons were at 
that time most famous in the land, and men of great power,” as nu ex- 
aggeration. Robert is frequently surnamed ‘ De Leveland ’—his chief 
seat being at the village of that name in Kent. He bestowed all 
he held at Breaston (near Long Eaton). upon Dale. His eldest | 
son and heir, Andrew, was living in 1256 when the younger 
son, Ralph, who in the Chronicle is spoken of as ‘‘ Lord of Boyleston 
and Leveland,” died. This Ralph obtained the Boyleston (near Ash- 
bourne) estates through marriage, and they with those of Leveland, 
passed successively to his three sons, Robert,3 Ralph,4 and Stephen,s 
and finally to the daughter and heiress of the latter, Joan, 1286.6 
We glean from various records, that this branch of the family 
held by inheritance the manor of Westminster and the custody 
of the Fleet Prison, the writer having found several references to the 
first Robert commencing with 1204, and to his grandson Ralph in 1279.7 


Foremost amongst the other benefactors to Dale was HuGH FITz 
RALPH — a name intimately associated .with Ilkeston in the 13th 
century. At an early date, the Domesday Gilbert de Gant, the Con- 


For full particulars of William de Grendon’s connection with Eggington, and 
his deecendarits see Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. II1., 256; and IV., 184. 


2. Selston, a small and aia a situated Notts. village, near Alfreton. The church 
has some good Norman work, and a large 17th-century monument to Sir William 
Willoughby, of South Muskham. The above lady was probably a Wandesley. 


3. Born 1241; living in 1256 when the father died. 
4. Died 1279. 
5. Born 1249 ; died 1286, 


6. Nine years old when her father died. These particulars are from /aguests 
post mort. 


7. Inguest post mort., 1279. Charter Roll, 1204. Rot. de Finibus, 1213. 
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queror’s nephew, granted his Derbyshire fees—Ilkeston, Little Hallam, 
Stanton and Shipley, to his seneschal, Robert de Muschamp,: whose 
family name was derived from the two Muskhams, near Newark-on- 
Trent, where they held much land. Hugh, the son of this Robert, was 
a great behefactor to Rufford Abbey?; and his grandson Robert, 
was sometime custodian of the King’s Castle of Harestan.3 | The latter 
died in or before 1214, and his possessions passed to his daughter and 
heiress, Isabella, and her husband Ralph de Gresley, whose Notting-’ 
hamshire estates lay around Greasley, of which he was lord of the manor. 
Their daughter, Agnes, brought the united wealth to her husband, the 
fortunate Elugh fitz Ralph, upon the death of her father in 1229. Hugh’s 
name is frequently met with in the Pipe Rolls and kindred documents, 
between 1217 and 1286, but little is known of his origin. He was 
probably the eldest son of Ralph de Wandesley, a Jandowner at Selston 
and Wandesley in its neighbuurkood.4 In early life he joined the 
barons agaiust King John. In 1234 he acted with Robert le Vavasour 
his tenant of Shipley and probably relative, as keeper for the sl eriff, — 
and for several years subsequently these gentlemen were joint sheriffs.; 
In 1251 he obtained from the King a grant of free warren .for his 
demes.ie lands of Ilkeston, Greasley and Muskham, and a market every 
Thursday and an annual fair for his Ikeston manor.6 His gifts to Dale 
consisted of lands, rents, services of tenants, &c., at Selston,7z Paynes- 
thorpe (Bagthorpe, near Selston ?), Wandesley, and Little Hallam. He 
was also a benefactor to Rufford and Lenton Albeys. Through his 
grand-daughter and heiress Eustacia’s8 marriage with Nicholas de Cante- 
lupe, a large portion of his estates passed upon his death in 1264, to 
that celebrated family, some of whose monuments are in Ilkeston 





1. So the Beauvale Chartulary, but the pedigree there given is erroneous in 
several points. 


2 Thoroton. 

3. Pipe Roll, 6 John. 

. So Pym Yeatman—Feudal History, Vol. ¥., p. 335-7. 
. Pipe Rolls, 20 and 23, Hen. III. 

. Charter Rolls, 36, Hen. IIT. 

. About four miles from Alfreton. 


. The Beauvale pedigree blunders dreadfully, making Ralph de Gresley the 
husband of Agnes instead of father, and Hugh fitz Ralph and Eustachia his son and 
daughter. Dugdale ar: 1d and Dr. Cox (Churches, Vol. IV., page 257) both 
fall into the Beauvale pit. he Pife Roll of 12 Hen. III., expressly states that 
Hugh’s wife was Agnes, the daughter and heiress of Ralph de Gresley ; and the 
Estreats of Grants, 45 Hen. IEI., that Eustacia was the daughter and heiress of 
Hugh fitz Ralph. The latter seems, however, to have been the granddaughter of 
Hugh fitz Ralph,—so the following brief pedigree culled from the Plea Kolls by 
General Wrottesley (Antiguary, Jan., 1890) :— 


on Aw 
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Churcht. Their grandson (Nicholas de Cantelupe) had a royal license . 
to convert his house at Greasley into a castle, the ruins of which are 
well worth the antiquary’s attention: he was also founder of the 
neighbouring Priory of Beauvale, of which also there are remains 
existing. A member of the family was Bishop of Worcester, and 
another, the saintly Bishop, St. Thomas of Hereford. Ilkeston at 
length passed to the Zouches, and afterwards by purchase to the ances- 
tors of the Duke of Rutland, the present lord uf the manor.: 


Another great benefactor to Dale was another ROBERT DE Mus- 
CHAMP, acontemporary of Hugh fitz Raiph, and relative (but neither 
son nor heir) of his namesake, the father-in law of the latter. The 
Muschamps were a wide-spread family: from as early as Henry I. a 
branch was setiled in the north?, descendants of which still reside in 
Northumerland. Then, as already noticed, there was an Ilkeston 
branch. As thfs Robert's gifts lay in: tre vicinity of Muskham—con- 
sisting of half the pruceeds of a mill, half the Trent fishery, lands and 
and services of villans at Muskham, Holme and Bathley, and an island 
in the Trent—we may conclude that he belonged to the Muskham, which 
_ was, perhaps, the senior branch.3 In our district he was Hugh fitz Ralph’s 
tenant of Stanton.4 The writer suspects that the author of the Dale 





1. For particulars of the Cantelupe connection with Ilkeston, see Trueman’s 
History of Ilkeston. 


2. See Dugdale’s Baronage. 


3. The Muschamps had long held land in this district under the Archbishops of 
York, the Everinghams, and others. The two Muskbams are hot very interesting 
villages, but Holme Church is well worth a visit from the ecclesiologist. 


4. Testa de Neville, 27 Hen. II. Robert and Galfrid de Salicosa Mara also 
held a little land here. 


Ralph 
Hugh—Joan (temp. Hen. IT1.) 
Ratph 
Nicholas de Cantelupe—Eustachia— William de Ross 


| 
William de Cantelupe 
His father, Ralph, was probably, as already stated, Ralph de Wandesley. ‘Joan, 
according to the Dale Chartulary, was his seeond wife : his first wife, Agnes, appar- 
ently left no children. Perhaps this explains a puzzling partition in the Muschampe.. 
Gregsley estates ; and as it particularly bears.upon the early history of Ilkeston, the 
writer will be pardoned for introducing it t# extensv. : 

At various dates between 1236 and 1302, we find these possessions divided between 
Hugh fitz Ralph and his descendants the Ilkeston Cantelupes, and William de Ross 
(father and son), each side holding apparently upon an equal footing. For instance, 
three fees (Greasley and Claindon— Skoroton) in the Honour of Peverel, that had 
passed from the Gresleys to Hugh fitz te were divided betweer. him and William 
de Ross in and subsequent to 1236—Hugh retaining only one of these fees: Pipe 
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Chronicle was a son of this gentleman. At the period we are dealing 
with, a Muschamp was Archdeacon of Derby and subsequently Bishop 
of Lincoln, and another was Bishop of Lichfield. 


Besides the above, there were other benefactors in Henry III.’s Confir- 
_mation Charter, but as their gifts were small or their families possessed 
but little local interest, we need only mention them. Several TUKEs, 
a wide-spread tamily, whose Derbyshire possessions chiefly lay in the 
direction of Hilton, Findern, and Mickleover, are mentioned. Philip 
and Robert Tuke gave lands at Sandiacre and Hilton respectively, and 
Jordan, the manor of the latter place, less three acres. RICHARD DE 
STAPLEFORD—whose ancestors, as the name implies, had long resided 
at Stapleford—-benefited Dale to the tune of three bovates at Sandiacre. 
ROBERT DE LEXINGTON—a justice itinerant for the counties of North-— 
ampton, Rutland, Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, York, &c., from 1229 
to 1241, and previously governor of Peak and Bolsover Castles— — 
bestowed right of common pasture and and other privileges at Ashover. 
One of his brothers was chief justice of the forests north of the Trent ; 
ani another was Bishop of Lincoln. NICHOLAS DE CHEVERCOURT, 
for the good of his wife’s soul, &c., gave all he possessed in Little 
Hallam to the Abbey. This property, which was then held of Hugh 
fitz Ralph, was a marriage portion of her mother, who was a Muschamp. 
WILLIAM DE SAUMARA (Salicosa-Mara?), WILLIAM DE ALDWERKE, 
and WILLIAM DE BURGUYLIM gave lands in the vicinity of Kniveton 
and Brassingtcn2 (between Wirksworth and Ashbourne): part of these 
was the beautifully situated Griff Grange, near the end of the Via Gellia 
Valley. WILLIAM DE BarHLey bestowed all his Muskham, Holme, 





1. Testa de Neville, 27 Hen. II. 


2. The Abbot of Dale held 80 acres in the fee of Brassington and 10 acies at 
Hopton. Hundred Rolls. 


Rolls, 4 John, 5 and 16, Hen. HII.; Testa de Neville, 1236 and 1240. Ilkeston, 
Shipley, Stanton and Breaston shared a similar fate from before 1237 to a later date 
than 1302,—the Ross’s holding apparently the larger share: /esta de Neville, 27 
Hen. 3; Kirby's Quest ; Scutage of 20, Edward I. In 1322 this gentlemen, described 
asof Ingmanthorpe, made a grant of lands at South Muskhamand Carlton— 7/oroton. 

William de Ross was the second husband of Eustacia, and by her he had a son, 
William (so the above pedigree, the Bean:-ale Chartulary, and Thoroton, who states 
that in 1278-9 he and Ralph de Wandesley went to law over Selston Church and that 
he recovered it as his wife Eustacia’s right). But the curious point is that the above 
partition was a fact in her #rst husband's time, and still earlier, during the life-time 
of her grandfather. It would seem that William de Ross was a sufficiently near 
relative to Agnes, this lady’s step-mother, to enable him to successfully pose asa 
co-heir to her estates, her husband Hugh being the other heir. However it was, these 
properties became united again, and owncd by Nicholas de Cantelupe, the grandson 
of Eustacia, before 1347—Book of Aids, 20 Ed. III. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Matilda whom Robert de Grendon 
married, was a Wandesley. , 
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and Bathley lands—in 1242 he was a fellow tenant of Hugh: fitz Ralph 
in South Muskham and Coliston, holding them of the Honour of Tickhill. 
Land at Croxton (in North Leicestershire?) and Mickleborough (near 
Rudington) was handed over by RICHARD DE CROXTON ; some houses 
and acres at Derby by RorERT WurM, and a few bovates at Stanton 
by Galfrid and RoBERT DE SALICOSA-MARA. is, 


. The grants subsequent to Henry III.’s Confirmation Charter ‘were 
were not very large ; several of the more interesting are worthy of a 
little notice. Closely following the date of this Charter, some gifts of: 
lands and rents in the vicinity of Trowel and Cossal were made by. 
members of the TROWEL family. This family, from an early date, were 
connected with the village of this name ; they were also landowners ‘at 
Brinsley,t Bevercote,2 and Leek (Nottinghamshire), and Stanford-on- 
Soar (Leicestershire). Their superior lords, at all events'at Trowel: 
and Stanford, were an important Lincolnshire Family, the Kymes, an 
early member of whom (Simon de Kyme) founded the Gilbertine 
Priory of Bolington (Lincolnshire), and was a benefactor to Kirkstead 
* (Lincolnshire). He married the daughter of Robert de Muschamp, 
whose acquisition of Ilkeston we have just noticed. His son, Philip, 
founded Kyme Priory; and his grandson took part in the barons’ 
opposition to King John, and was also a benefactor to Lenton Priory 
(Nottingham). Part of the donation of Richard Trowel to Dale was a 
rent at Trowel; that he received from William de Stauley. The Stan- 
leys seem to have been closely related to the Trowels, and there is no 
doubt that they were identical with the Childs, mentioned in the Dale 
Chronicle and the Pife Rolls4 as holding Stanley near Dale. Nicholas, 
brother to William Child, of Trowel, held (according to the Chronicle) 
‘© Trowel, Boculscote (Bramcote ?), Lamcotte, and Lindsay, of the Lord 
of Kyme,” and other places are mentioned—‘‘ Honwys, Leston (Glover 
makes this Leek), and Stanford,” —some of these being places where the 
Trowels also held lands.s The early history of these families and 
places is very intricate, and if it could be unravelled an interesting page 
would be added to the feudal history of the district. Glover made 


1. Galf de Trowel held half carucate of land in Brinsley by the curious render: 
of one load horse worth ss. and a sack, whenever the King went into Wales. 7Jesta 
de Neville, 14 John. 


2. Pipe Roll, 5 John. 
3. Thoroton. 
4. Pipe Roll, 25 Hen. II. 


If the names 7rowel and Stanley are merely local variations of the same 
family, t the above Nichglas may be the Nicholas ‘Trowel of the Pife Rolls, 12 and 
¥35 Il. 
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these Stanleys to be the progenitors of the present Earls of Derby, but 
it is little else than a guess.: A rental of William de Trowel’s gift to 
Dale (which included part of the patronage of Trowel Church), was to 
be devoted to buying wine for the Eucharist for ever.2 


Before the close of Henry III.’s reign, the Abbot of Dale possessed 
fifteen bovates of land and a wood in the serjenty of SANDIACRE. This 
seems to have consisted of, or at least included, certain grants of land 
in Kirk Hallam, by Ralph de Hallum, Robert de Strelly, and Walter 
de Morley,3 all of which were confirmed by John de Sandiacre as their 
chief lord. The Sandiacres had long been settled in the district, 
their name being derived from the neighbouring village, their chief 
seat. The father of the above John himself had made over certain 
lands and tenements, and the patronage of the church at Kirk dallam, 
the latter of which was soon expanded to include the great tithes. The 
chapel of St. Margaret in the Abbey of Dale was maintained out 
of these tithes—perhaps, as Dr. Cox suggests, one of the canons 
received them, and in return served this chapel. The Sandiacre lord- 
ships passed by marriage to the powerful family of Grey (the Sandiacre 
branch). 


The STRELLYS were an east Nottinghamshire family—their old home 
being the village of that name, where they held much land. Besides 
the grant—a meadow—at Kirk Hallam, Robert de Strelly also made 
over some land at Trowel. He was born late in King John’s reign ; 
and by a lucky marriage with the, or an, heiress of the Vavasours of 
Shipleys (near Heanor), and Bilborough (Notts.), he came into posses- 
sion of these manors, and the land at Kirk Hallam which he gave to Dale. 
Shipley was held. by the Strellys for more than 300 years, when it was 
sold to pay off the owner’s debts. According to Thoroton, the last male. 
representative was a Nottingham mechanic, who, though working at 
the bench was of gentlemanly bearing. Another branch of the family 
was as early as John’s reign settled at Haselbadge in the Peak, and the 
picturesque old water-mill of Brough6 was also theirs. 


1. For an interesting disquisition on this family, see Feudal History, pages 384-5, 
Vol. I. ; also D. A. & N. H. Soc.’s Journal, Vol. VIII., page 137. 


2. Thoroton. 
3. Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. 1V., page 211. 
4. Ib. page 2r2. 


‘ 5. According to the Beauvale Chartulary he was enfeoffed of this manor by 
Robert, the third Ilkeston Muschamp. 


6. Hazlebadge, now a farm-house, is a a specimen of 15th century domestic 
architecture : Brough is partly on the site of a Roman station (Navio 2). 


5 
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In 1331, MATTHEW DE CHADDESDEN and others gave to Dale land 
and messuages in Chaddesden, Stanley, Ockbrook, and Alvaston. 
This family were of considerable local importance. At a little later 
date, HENRY DE CHADDESDEN, a canon of Lichfield and Archdeacon 
of Leicester, founded a chantry in Chaddesden Church, to be served by a 
warden and three priests, who were to sing mass for the King, himself, 
and his ancestors and executors (his cousins, Nicholas and Geoffrey) 
for ever. The presentation was placed in the hands of the Abbots of 
Darley and Dale, an arrangement faithfully carried out,1 


1. Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. I11., page 304. 











“CHAPTER VI. 





A Beep at Vale AKBen Four Sundred 
Wears Ago. 
[1490—1500. ] 


310 him who is ignorant of anatomy, the fossil bones of a 
museum shelf are simply bones and nothing more ; but to 
the anatomist: bone joins to bone and they become invested 
with flesh and life, and no longer does he survey dry bones, 
but the living and moving animals of which they once formed part. 
So also the ruins of an Abbey: and in behalf of the readers whose 
knowledge of a Medizeval rellgious house and its inmates is small, a 
sketch will now be given of Dale in its palmy days. When it is con- 
sidered how fragmentary are its vestiges and few the documentary 
notices, such a task may, for a moment, seem insuperable ; but it is 
well known that a close likeness subsisted amongst the abbeys and 
priories of the Middle Ages, especially of the same order,—this, when 
brought to bear upon the above, will enable us to rebuild our’ Abbey, 
and people it afresh. The following imaginary visit will give a tolerably 
accurate idea of Dale in the last decade of the 15th century. 

* %* %* * * * 


*We need not go further a-field for proof. Is it not currently 
whispered, that things are not what they should be at this Abbey to 
which we are about to pay a passing visit ? ’: 





1. An allusion tothe lack of discipline during the close of John Stanley's rule— 
he resigned in 1491. 
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‘ Monks have many enemies, my friend! These rumours about Dale 
may not be true. But even if they were it would not prove that mon- 
asticism was worn out.’ 


‘Tell me, Hugh—Think you the Holy Pontiff: would issue his recent 
bull enjoining our religious orders to reform themselves, if they needed 
no reformation ?’ 


This query brought the animated conversation to an abrupt close, and 
the companions, two gentlemen e route from Ockbrook to the Abbey 
of Dale, pursued their way amid the well-kept monastic meadows and 
sleek cattle—for all between the grange of Little Hay and West Hallam 
three miles ahead, belonged to Dale—in silence and thought ; but their 
thoughts where as diverse as the bent of their minds. Hugh’s religious 
and political views were decidedly reactionary, and he affected to be 
suspicious of everything modern ; but now, his ideal Commonwealth, in 
which the prayers of the monks were the very salt of society, had 
received a blow, for if the salt had lost its savour, what then? His 
friend Henry was a lawyer, well read in both classic and current litera- 
ture, and cf a decided philosophical turn of mind. He was now, fora 
thousandth time, pondering over the signs of the times ; the revival of _ 
learning, the progress of the press, the discovery of new lands beyond 
the Western Ocean—Did not these things point to the dawn of a new 
world? But, somehow—he could not hide it from himself—monks and 
their saintly lore seemed out of place there ! 


Soon they were roused by the cheery ringing voice of the Abbey 
Brewer, giving orders at the Malt-house door about some malt. As he 
was about to return to the House, he volunteered to escort the com- 
panions, declaring on the way that their visit would be incomplete 
without a peep into his well-appointed brewery, with its mashing vat 
and malt ark: no ale was to be found in all the country round equal to 
what he brewed for the Refectory and Guest-hall tables! In a few 
minutes the party reached the summit. There they paused : below was 
Dale in all its glory, a miniature walled town with a noble Gate-house 
on the west. Without, were well-stocked fish ponds and gardens, 
strips of plough-land—some golden with grain, others lying fallow, and 
meadows dotted with cattle. Within, edifices of ali sizes from the 
lowly cot of the labourer to the princely lodge of the Lord Abbot; the 


1. Innocent VIII. He directed the Archbishop of Canterbury to warn the heads 
of all convents in his province to reform their establishments, and gave him authority 
to resort to more decided measures if his admonitions were neglected. 1490. ¢ 
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offices of the Base Court ;: and, chief of all, the magnificent range of 
the claustral buildings, with minster-church and tower svaring high 
above all else, its bells now announcing Sext, for seven times a-day its . 
walls:resound with praise to God and prayers for men. In the fore- 
ground were the new timbered gables of the Infirmary,2 where lay, so 
the Brewer observed, some of the conventuals down with sickness, a 
circumstance that gave the Prior much concern, as the Abbot was away 
on a visit to a aistant manor. 


Hugh lingered at the tile-kiln3 near the Gate-house : one man was 
impressing from a wooden die a pattern on quarrels of half-dried clay ; 
others were filling in the impressions at a later stage with white clay 
preparatory to the squares being fired and glazed. Meanwhile, his 
friend had explained to the Porter the object of their visit and whence 
they hailed. This being satisfactory, his servant conducted the visitors 
to the Guest-hall, at the door of which the Hospitaller bid them right 
welcome in the name of the convent. This genial official, with the 
permission of their Master (Sext being now over), detailed one of the 
novices, a young man of gentle birth, to show them the Monastery ; 
.* But, Sirs,’ he added, ‘be not long, for the Guest-hall tables will 
shortly be prepared for dinner!’ 


The Novice led them to the Cloister or Paradise, a quadrangular 
court about go feet square, surrounded by a covered ambulatory or 
walk, then recently rebuilt It was.the nucleus of the monastery ; for 
around it were ranged the conventual offices,—the nave of the Church 
forming the north side, the South Transept; Sacristy, Chapter- 
room, and Slype, with the Dormitory above the latter three, making up 
the east side, while the Refectory and its undercroft, Guest-hall,, 
kitchen, Prior’s lodging and sundry other chambers, made up the remain- 
ing sides. These offices opened into the ambulatory, which thus served as 
a means of communication from one office to another. But it fulfilled 
a higher purpose ; in its quiet seclusion from the outer world, the con- 
vent assembled at certain hours every day for study and meditation. It 
was about I1 feet wide ; its roof was of timber ; the walls over!ooking the 
central grassy garth were perforated with beautiful square-headed traceried 





1. Foundations exist to the south of the Abbey site ; probably these relate tothe 
Base Court. 4 


2. Assumed to be the present parish church. 


3. The tlle-kiln was discovered about 30 years ago, but was unfortunately 
destroyed, and the tiles found inside broken up to repair the roads, 


. | 4-,There is no positive proof that this Hall formed part of the claustral pile, but 
its position in the /aventory (see next chapter) implies this. 


i i oe | ee | Bose ee 
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windows, so closely placed together as to make that side of the ambula- 
tory seem little less than a mosaic of coloured glass, while on the opposite 
side were the doors of the several offices. The rich painted glass of the 
windows, naturally attracted the visitors’ attention. One window at 
which they lingered was divided into small compartments illustrating 
the history of St. Robert of Knaresborough and the Deer. ‘ And this ’— 
exclaimed Hugh, in a low voice, pointing to another, ‘ How ingeniously 
has the artist represented the ascension of St. Ursula and her eleven 
thousand virgins! See, angels raise her fellow-martyrs to heaven ina 
sheet!’ A suspicion of mischief lurked in Henry’s face as he counted 
only eleven, and insinuated that ‘cum X/. M. Virginum ascendens in 
celum ° might just as easily be read, ‘eleven martyr virgins’ as ‘ eleven 
thousand virgins.’ But by this time the Novice was recounting the 
incidents of the Invention of the Cross, depicted on another window. 


Before entering the Chapter-room the guide pointed out the various 
doors near it, beginning with that of the Slype, a passage to the 
grave-yard, used also as a parlour (#.¢. place where necessary conversa- 
tion was allowed), near the S.E. corner. Next to this, was the magni- 
ficent double portal of the Chapter-room with jambs of engaged shafts 
and intervening bands of dog-tooth ornament, and crowned with 
an arch of many rims. A little further was a small pointed doorway into 
the Sacristy2, where were kept the vestments and ornamentsof the church; 
and near the northern end of this east alley was a larger one opening 
intu the south transept, under the steps by which the inmates entered 
the Church from the Dormitory for the night services, Save for a 
slowly pacing canon—perhaps the Sacristan, he had just emerged from 
the Sacristy—the Cloister was deserted, the conventuals being assembled 
in the Refectory. His white cassock, rochet and cap, intercepting in 
changeful pattern the rays that converted the tiles of the pavement into 
a glory of colour, added not a little toa scene that impressed our visitors 
greatly. 


The courteous Novice next admitted them to the Chapter-room, a 
well proportionea chamber worthy of itsnoble entrance. Two slender 
clustered pillars supported the vaulted roof. Two painted windows 
diffused a softened light from the far, oreastern, end. Round the sides 
upon a stone basement were the canons’ seats, the Abbot’s, between 
those of the Prior and Sub-prior, being at the end below the windows. On 
the floor were several monuments, one the beautiful effigy of a former 





1. Some of these windows and painted glass are in the north aisle of Morley. 
2. Indicated in Buck’s view of 1727. 
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Prior of the house. Here, daily after Prime, the convent assembled to 
hear a: portion of the Rule read from the desk and commented upon by 
the Abbot, or in his absence, by the Prior; to pray asolemn requtescant 
i pace for the souls of members, or such as had been received to frater- 
nity, whose death anniversaries were recorded in the Obituary for the 
day ; to transact business, confess faults, and punish delinquencies. 


The Common-room, where the canons retired after refection to warm 
themselves in cold weather, or to take their allowance of wine or other - 
indulgencies in diet granted them, lay on the other side of the Slype 
and formed the south-east angle of the Cloister. A peep through its 
half-open door disclosed windows on the left side; there was a sink 
in the sill of the nearest, and just beyond it, a capacious fire-place—the 
only one allowed the conventuals. ‘There must be,’ Henry thought, 

‘a geniality in the glow of its fire in winter, which, if I were a canon, 
would, I am afraid, make me long for the flesh- 8 of the Egypt I 
renounced !’ 


The visitors were, of course, debarred from the Refectory, the canons 
being at dinner ; but they distinctly caught the monotonous voice of 
the novice reading some edifying book from the pulpit. The canons’ 
meal was saddened by a circumstance that the guide here related. A 
young canon, John Bebe: by name, had been guilty of a grave mis- 
demeanour, and was now undergoing a forty-days’ Gravioris Culpae as 
‘penance. This punishment consisted of sitting by himself on the 
Refectory floor ; feeding on coarse bread and water ; no one speaking to 
him, and himself excluded from communion and the kiss of peace. 
This accomplished, he was to be sent to Hales Owen Abbey for seven 
years. 


The Cellars, Kitchen, and Buttery, the Novice decided to omit, so 
that the companions should have more time for the Church. With 
excellent judgment, he would have them enter the Church by 
the west doors, in order that the full sweep and perspective . 
of the noble interior might be seen at the first glance. This was 
kind of him, for these doors were ordinarily used for processions 
only. As he anticipated, the cathedral-like character and size of the 
edifice ; the goodly array of painted glass mantling the cleanly white- 
_ washed? walls with its tender tints; the lofty timber roof, broken only 
by the massy tower arches ; the great east window with its noble head 





t. Afterwards Abbot. 


2. Abundant traces of white-wash were found on the stones during the ¢xcava- 
tions, and much still remains. Some of the hollows of the mouldings were cdloured 
chocolate. : o . 
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of tracery showing high above the elaborate rood-screen ; the plaintive 
music of the organ1, with angelic voices of boys practising an introit ; 
the sweet redolence of incense—all combined to entrance the visitars 
fora moment. As soon, however, as their thoughts resumed their usual 
groove, they began to inspect the details. 


The Nave was 30 feet wide, and nearly too feet long. An arcade of 
three obtusely-pointed arches, supported on clustered pillars of bold and 
effective design, separated it from its north and only aisle. The upper- 
walls were pierced with six square-headed? windows, three on each side, 
and immediately above, was the low-pitched roof. These windows and 
roof were of more recent construction than the lower parts of the nave, 
being the work of Abbot John Spondon, half a century previously. 
The elegant font was of similar date; one of the eight sides of its bowl 
had the Crucifix, and the opposite side, St. Mary and the Holy Infant, 
both exquisitely carved,-—the remaining sides having each a shield and 
rose. The cover was a piece of new oak-work ; its under surface pre- 
sented the emblems of the Passion, and it was finished above in an 
octagonal pyramid decorated with emblems of the evangelists and other 
devices, all in relief.3 The floor was of encaustic tiles ; and what was 
uncommon, some of them were disposed in bands for the arrangement 
of processions,’ in place of the more usual stones, ‘ What a pity,’ whis- 
pered the guide, ‘ that to-day is not a festival ; or the annual return of 
the Lord Abbot from the great Chapter of Premontre, when the con- 
vent two and two, would issue forth through the western doors with 
waving banners and chanted psalm, to welcome him, the great bell 
tolling and the church gaily decked with costly palls and baldekins !’ 


Passing under the arches and vaulted ceiling of the tower, the party 
entered the North Transept to take a peep through the timber screen 
that filled the arch opening into the Lady Chapel on the east side, just 
beyond the parclose of Our Lady of Pity, with its small altar, and 
alabaster reredosand image. This chapel was parallel to the Choir, but 
did not actually join it. Its altar was ascended by four steps and was 
adorned by an alabaster reredos. The vaulted roof was rebuilt in 
Abbot Spondon’s time, to which period the elegant stalls apparently 
also belonged. 


Across the entrance of the Choir was a new rood-screen and loft, sur- 
mounted as usual with a crucifix and the images of SS. Mary and John. 





1. There were ‘a pair of organs’ at the Suppression. 
2. Shown on Buck’s view. 
3. The font is now in the Parish Church, and the cover is at Radbourn. 
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The basement panels: displayed the then fashionable linen-fold pattern 
with Tudor foliage. The visitors lingered below its arch to survey 
the Choir, which was a noble specimen of architecture, closely following 
the nave in dimensions. On its south side was an arcade of four 
richly moulded arches with clustered pillars and sculptured capitals 
These arches were filled in with timber screen-work?, through which 
glimpses of the chapel (a sort of aisle to the Choir) and altar of St. 
Margaret were obtained. The opposite or north wall was pierced with 
pointed windows. From above, the light streamed through ten pairs 
of square-headed windows, five on each side, corresponding to the five 
bays of the Choir. These windows were necessarily placed close 
together, hence the new clearstory seemed to be all glass and roof.; 
But the glory, not only of the Choir, but the whole Church, was the 
noble old east window, containing over 300 square feet of glazing. It 
. was of five lights, and its pointed head was filled with geometrical 
tracery, consisting of a large central rose or traceried circle, and a 
smaller one on each side at a lower level. The altar was unusually - 
large, and, with its painted wooden ;xeredos4 or table, stood a few feet 
in part of the east wall. Like the clearstory and rood-screen, the 
Stalls were also new, displaying on their ends the linen-fold pattern 
and foliage as the screen panels. Some of their finials were very 
curious: one, at which the visitors lingered was an allegory in oak, — 
it represented a group of heads—a youth’s, an old man’s, and a skull 
with horribly wide-open mouth, all in monks’ cowls5. Before leaving the 
Choir,. the Novice pointed out the seats of Abbot, Prior, Precen- 
tor, and Succentor. 


The clock® warned the party that they had not many minutes to 
spare, so they hastily passed into the South Transept. This transept 
had a small door in its south wall into the Sacristy, and, as already 
noticed, others on its western side to the Cloister and Dormitory. Its 
eastern wall was perforated with two arches, the left into St. Mar- 
garet’s chapel, and the right into that of St. Werburgh. Attached to 
the intervening pier was the Holy Rood altar—the altar of the laity. 
The former chapel had, as already remarked, an arcade of four arches on 
its left side between it and the choir; and another arcade of three arches 





. Now in front of the Hall pew at Radbourn. 
. See nventory. 
. Byilt by the Abbot of the time. e 
. See /nventory. 
. Now at Radbourn Church. 
. See Inventory. 
e 
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separated it from the latter chapel on the opposite side, which Hugh 
remarked was of more recent date. The east window of St. Margaret’s 
chapel was extremely beautiful, not unlike the great Choir window in 
‘construction, but its head contained vesicas instead of circles. To the 
left of its altar, a glimpse was caught of a founder’s comp with elegant 
canopy of carved stone above. 


With much reluctance the visitors returned to the Cloister by the 
transept door. On the way to the Guest-hall, Henry would have Hugh, 
who was a skilful member of a cathedral guild of masons, say something 
of these buildings and their age ; to which he responded,— : 


‘ Essentially they are of the 13th century; I have failed to obseeve 
anything older.’ To the Novice—‘Tell me, my young friend, when 
was this monastery founded ?’ 


‘It is currently said to be 1204.’ 


‘Then we may conclude that these 13th-century portions, such as the 
lower walls and arcades of Nave and Choir, the Chapter- and Common- 
rooms, and the Lady and St. Margaret’s chapels, are relics of the 
original Abbey at that time erected. Indeed, little of the original masonry 
has been disturbed ; three of the tower piers were re-built last century, 
and, of course, the present roof of the Lady Chapel and the Cloister 
ambulatory, replaced older structures. The later works are essentially 
additions.’ 


‘ As the new clearstory of the Choir, and Abbot Spondon’s work in 
the Nave,’ observed the Novice, much interested. 


‘Yes ; these 13th-century builders loved high pitched roofs, and did 
not often have clearstories : indeed, I distinctly noted the old level, 
both in Choir and Nave, from which the original roofs arose. St. 
Werburgh’s Chapel, like the newer tower-piers, is the work of last 
century,’ 


‘Tell us, Hugh,’ said Henry, ‘ what you think of the merits of what 
we have seen.’ 


‘The Choir, St. Margaret’s Chapel, and Chapter-room pleased me 
most. They are excellent specimens of 13th-century art, when the 
architecture, sprightly, soaring, pointed, was a protest against the 
heavy horizontality that had enslaved art for centuries. Now all is flat 
again, to wit, your flattened roofs, gables, and windows. And these 
Dale clearstories—beautiful as their effect eee in some degree 
the unity of the original design.’ 





1. Sothe fragments of its tracery. 


DALE ABBEY FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. SI. 





Arriving at the Guest-hall door, they learned that owing to some delay, 
there was still a quarter of an hour to dinner-time, this allowed of a stroll 
round the Base Court. Their attention, however, was detracted from the 
workshops, storehouses, breweries and bakeries of this court, by an in- 
teresting conversation Henry struck up with the Novice, who in 
response to his query, stated that he liked the life well, and would not 
willingly change it for another. ‘ At first,’ he went on to say, ‘I 
found Mattins the most irksome of my daily duties, but now I 
turn out the moment the Dormitory bell sounds; Sancta Maria ! 
to rise at midnight on a festival of twelve lessons in winter is 
easier said than done!’ He was not brought up in the house, 
as the education of youth was forbidden by the Premonstra- 
tensian rule ; still a good education was a sine gua non for the 
noviciate. He was now eighteen, and looked forward to early profes- 
sion. When asked if he would not like to be Abbot or Prior, he feared 
that he had not ability for so high offices; but he hoped some day to 
become a choir-religious, perhaps Precentor or Sacristan, his father hav- 
ing introduced him to that end. This, Hugh afterwards confessed, 
grieved him much : it could not be denied that wealthy parents too 
often ensured their sons obtaining these dignified degrees, but it was 
unfair to those who had merit but not wealth. Henry delicately 
referred to the late detrimentary rumours about the inmates. ‘If evil 
report,’ said the Novice, ‘spreads quickly, it dies slowly! These 
‘rumours belong to the time of Abbot Stanley, who resigned a few years 
ago. This venerable father is really a very good man, and he is now’ 
honourably lodged at the expense of the convent ;: but during the 
latter years of his rule, his age made him weak and easy going, and the 
result was misrule and laxness. The present Abbot, however, has 
restored discipline, freed us from debt, and has the good word of our 
Visitor,’ 

The Guest-hall bell now rang; so with a hasty good-bye to the 
Novice, the companions returned to the Hall just as the Cellarer entered 
the Abbey precincts from a visit to one of the Granges. . A portly form 
was his ; his business-like eye rested on the Refectory and ‘Dormitory 
‘ which were under his special care, and the lay-brethren present paid him 
profound reverence, for his office was high. Sweet little bells jingled 
from his bridle, and no horses were better groomed, and no servants 
more neatly attired than his ! 


The Hospitaller was an excellent host. In spite of sickness in the 
house, a large and varied cempany were assembled in the Hall, who, 





1. For particulars, see next chapter. 
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ee sung, and themselves seated according to their rank, soon nade 
ort work with the roast mutton and pork, the haihiches of venison, 
the mountains of fish and fowl, the pasty meat and loaves of wastel and 
simnel bread,—all washed down with copious draughts of ale and beer. 
A company of minstrels volunteered a glee, and excellent it was pro- 
nounced. <A tumbler caused such merriment with his antics, that all, 
from the knight and his lady at the upper table to the begger at the 
lower, were convulsed with laughter. ‘What a contrast,’ thought 
Henry, ‘ between all this jollity and the meagre i a and monv- 
tonous reading of the Refectory !’ 

After dinner, the companions attended the Church for Noiie: but 
they declined the Hospitaller’s invitation to prolong their visit until the 
following day. They lingered on their return journey on the hill above 
the Hermitage to take a last look at Dale, when Hugh ventured to 
remark that such self-denial and devotion as they had witnessed did not 
look as though monasticism was worn out. 

‘Your premise,’ Henry answered, ‘ I admit ; the order of the inmates 
is excellent. Your conclusion, I deny. Time was when [earning was 
confined to the cloister, —¢hen the monks fulfilled a useful mission ; now, 
learning is widely diffused and cheapened through the invention of 
printing, and the world could get on just as well without the monks.’ 

‘Your admission, Henry, is candid ! Self-indulgent men are not given 
to rising at two in the morning, and sometimes earlier, to spend three or 
four hours singing in acold church! But look atthis Abbey! Are not 
its roots of influence, wealth, and charity, too deep and widely spread 
to fail, while England lasts ?’ 

‘Of a nobler and greater temple was it once said, that not one of its 
Stones should be left upon another, and in forty years it was fulfilled.” 

‘ Henry, thou art a prophet of evil! Time will prove it ; so Adieu, 
Dale. Benedicite !’ 








CHAPTER VII. 





Whe Abbots and the Suppression. 
[1195 ?—1538.] 


aN page 14 it was remarked that the Dale Chartulary contained 
a list of Abbots. This Abbey is particularly fortunate in 
having such a list; few others can show a complete 
sequence of abbots, still fewer, biographical notes and the 
lengths of their respective rules. The Zis¢ is written in an early 16th 
century hand by someone who seems to have been a contemporary 
of the last two Abbots therein mentioned, their names being a 
later addition of the same hand. The notices of the first and third 
Abbots are obviously taken from De Muskham’s Chronicle." Dates, 
unfortunately are not giver, and thé lengths of rule can be shown in 
some cases to be a trifle incorrect; occasional dates from other 
sources, however, which relate to some of the Abbots, enable us to 
build up a reliable chronology. 





The date of the foundation of the Abbey as given in the returns of 
the canons to their Visitor-General in the 15th century, is 12¢4; but 
according to the Lzs¢ it must have been earlier, 1199 or 1200. The 
actual date, huwever, seems to have been still earlier. In response to 
a-Quo Warranto (4 Edw. III.) as to whence he claimed frée warren, 
&c., the Abbot of Dale produced a charter of Apr. 1, 7 Richard I., to 
Stanley Park, and one of Henry II., to Welbeck. The latter refers to 
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the time when Depedale was a dependency of Welbeck Abbey - 
(page 24), and the former, of course, to our Abbey itself. According 
to this, the /atest date for the coming of the Welbeck canons was 1187, 
and for the foundation of the Abbey, 1195. There is no reason to 
think that there would be any delay in getting such a charter, hence 
the latter date may be accepted with little hesitation as the year of the 
foundation. 


The Abbey seems to have run an even and useful, though uneventful 
course, from its foundation to its suppression in 1538; and when the 
items of the List are given, little remains to be said of the interval. 
The following translation, given in Italics, is from Mr. St. John 
Hope’s, ‘The Abbots of Dale,’ in the Journal of the Derbyshire 
A. and N.H. Society (Vol. V.)! The dates in brackets are conjectural 
only. 


Our successors must remember and commit to perpetual recollection 
that this ts the true and perfect number and order of all the Abbots of 
thts place from the beginning of the foundation, succeeding one after 
another :— 


ist. Father Walter de Senteney, of. pious memory, the first 
Abbot, and a man of the highest religion, ruled 31} years. 
[11992—113!.] 
In the Obituary of Beauchief Abbey (Premonsteatensian’: his death 
is commemurated on January 3rd, and he is described as formerly a 
canon of Newhouse. 


2nd, Dan William, a man of all prudence, ruled 24 years, and 
afterwards was made Abbot of Prémontre, and Chaplain of 
the Roman Pontiff. [1231—1233.] 


He was the second Englishman who held the high office of Abbot of 
Prémontre, to which he was elected, 6th October, 1233. Immediately 
afterwards, Gregory IX. made him Visitor of the Order. He does not 
seem to have had an easy time of it at Prémontre, and at length he 
resigned, and returned to England to spend the rest of his days at 
Bayham Abbey, Sussex, where he died. 


grad. Dan John Grauncorth, lovely to God and man, who in his 
days shone in our Order as Lucifer and Hesperus in the height 
of heaven, and ruled 19 years and 39 weeks. [1233—1253.] 





1. Another is given in The Hermitages of Depedale. 


2. This, of course, is the date deducted from the List; if the Quo Wavents 
ae is accepted instead, the rule of this or the second Abbot must have been 
onger. 
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This was the Abbot from who De Muskham received the habit. 
According to him he was an especial associate of the blessed Augustine 
of Lavendon, a small Premonstratensian Abbey in Bucks. 1235— 
Henry III.’s Confirmation Charter. 1244—the half rectory of 
Egginton bestowed upon the Abbot and his twenty-four monks, in order 
that they might better exercise hospitality, for on account of the great 
distance from towns, the Abbey was much frequented by wayfarers. 


gth. Dan Hugh de Lincoln ruled 14} years. 61253—1267.] 


' 5th. Dan Simon ruled 5 years and 11 days. [1267—1271.] 
He is commemorated in the Beauchief Obituary on Sept. 27. 


6th, Dan Lawrence ruled 16} years. [1271—1287.] 

From a letter to him by one, brother Robert de Derby, on behalf of 
an apostate member of the Order, we learn that he resigned the abbacy : 
the letter is given full by Mr. Hope. 1281—he and his convent are 
acknowledged in the Calendar of Fines as owning land at Stanton-by- 
Dale. 1286—he entered into an agreement with the Prior of 
Dunstable respecting some tithes in the Peak. A few years previously 
the great tithes of Bradbourne were appropriated to this priory ; and as 
- our Abbey possessed lands near Brassington (in the parish of 
Bradbourne) this agreement probably related to the tithes of these lands, 
which perhaps had been in dispute. 


7th. Dan Richard de Normanton, who was a squanderer in his 
time and very burdensome to his successors, ruled the first time 
8 years except 10 days, [1287—1295.] . 

1293—he obtained a grant of free warren for the Abbey possessions. 

Sth. Dan John de Lincoln ruled 6 years. [1295—1301.] 

goth. Dan Richard de Normanton the second time ruled \ year 
and 38 weeks. [130I—1303.] 

_ It is curious that after havmg apparently been compelled to resign for 


squandering the goods of the monastery, he should have been appointed 
a second time. 


roth. Dan John Fforsley ruled 26 years and 45 weeks and 
certain days, who worn out with age voluntarily resigned into 
the hands of the convent. [1303—1329.] 


He died in 1333, and is commemorated in the Beauchief Obituary on 
Nov. 9th. 1330—it is satisfactory to know that in a pleading of Quo 


1. He was Abbot of Lavendon in 1236. 
2. Annals of Dunstable. 
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Warrartd relative to the Abbey rights of free warren, that ‘the jury 
foand in favour of the Abbot, and that he had used his privileges well.” 


rith. Dan John Woodhouse ruled 15 weeks. 
For some unexplained reason he resigned his office. 


rath, Dan William Horsley in whose days the stone chamber at 
. Stanley Grange was built and many other very strong BEES, 
_ ruled 21 years and 41 weeks. [1332—135!.] 

Mr. Hope gives the full account of the election (in true English 
fashion, ‘by way of compromise’,) of this Abbot, from the Register of 
Prémontre ; it is dated Sept. rgth, 1332. Amongst the ‘strong edifices ’ 
mentioned may be some of the Decorated work of St. Werburgh’s 
chapel. 

I 3th. Dan Roger de Kyrkton ruled 3 years and 20 weeks. 


rgth. Dan William de Boney, shining forth by the token o 
honest conversation quite a new founder, re-edified many 
ruinous tenements, and ruled 42 years and 14 weeks. [1355— 
1397. ] 

1386—The rectory of Ilkeston conferred upon the Abbey. _ 

15th. Dan Henry Monyrsh, excellent in all honesty of manness, 

riled 39 years and 11 weeks. [1397—1436.] 
1423—-The Abbots of Dale and Darley by the concession of the Dean 


of Lincoln, presented to the vacant vicarages of Matlock and Edlaston, 
the Dean being the patron of each.! 


16th. Dan John Spondon, of memory to be cherished, ruled 
laudably the flock committed to him 33 years, and he built the - 
roof of the body of the church, and the roof of the chapel of the 
Blessed Mary, where the antiphon is sung. And very many 
good'deeds did he, and slept in the Lord. | On whose soul may 
God have mercy. Amen. [1436—1469.] 

The ‘body * of the church is evidently the nave, and in accordance with 
the fashion of the time the new roof would include a clear-story. (See 
page 48.) 

17th. Dan John Stanley, a venerable father in prudence and 
knowledge, who caused to be made the cloister of our House, and 
by his prudence and labour got possession of certain lands and 
tenements lost of old time, and laudably ruled the flock committed 
to him 22 years, and afterwards he passed to the Lord. [1469— 
iggt.] 
1, Churches of Derbyshire II. 526 and Ill. x 56. His name is also mentionéd im 
an Inguest of Knight's pis of 1431, as in receipt of ros. rents from Derby. 
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From the Visitations of the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Visitor-General 
of the Order, we learn the cloister was ‘newly begun’ in 1478 and 
almost finished in 1482. 1473—The great tithes of Heanor appro- 
pridted to Dale, the convent to sustain the vicar and provide for the poor 
of the parish. The later Visitations found that the rules were not pro- 
pérly obeyed, and that the Abbot was ‘imbecile’ and ‘impatient.’ He 
at length resigned. 


18th. Dan Richard Nottingham, a pious father adorned with 
sundty flowers of the virtues, caused to be built the roof of the 
uppermost choir, and many other edifices and benefices did he to 
this Monastery ; and like a good shepherd, he happily governed 
the sheep committed to him 19 years, and then his soul having 
been loosed from his body, he ended his life in peace. [1491— 


1511.] 


He was Circator in 1478, Sub-Prior in 1410, and Vicar of Heanor 
from 1485 until he was made Abbot. In all the Visitations 
he is extremely well spoken of. One of his first acts as 
Abbot was to provide for his predecessor ; and the indenture, dated 
Oct. 28, 1491, (given in full from the Chartulary by Mr. Hope). affords 
a curious glimpse of the internal life of the Abbey. By it, is ‘given, 
concéded and confirmed to the venerable father, Dan John Stanley’ 
one annual rent of 20 marks from ‘a#l our granges, lands and tene- 
ments’ (Stanley Grange, 4 marks; Hilton, 6 marks; and Alvaston 
Grange, 10 marks) ‘to have ard to hold for the term of his life.’ For 
his lodging he was to have the upper and lower chambers, known as the 
Chaddesden Chambers, also the Storehouse and ‘Voodhouse Chambers. 
He was also to have sufficient wood billets and coal for his fires; 
candles ; loaves of the best paste made in the monastery and wholesome 
victuals from the kitchen; 8 flagons of the best beer a week when 
obtainable in the neighbourhuvod; and one of the canons as chap- 
Jain ‘ for saying with him divine service daily as is seemly.’ Also 
bread, drink, provisions and dishes of flesh and fish sufficient for 
his two servants (man and youth) whom he was to choose; pasture 
and hay for his two horses, and stables at the monastery. He was to 
be honourably treated, and to have the use of 2 silver salt cellars, a 
silver bowl with cover, 2 mazars bound round with silver gilt, 6 silver 
spoons ; also all the furniture of his chamber called ‘ Kooster’s :’ 
clothes, linen and woollen, and other necessaries for his and his 
servants’ beds. The ex-Abbot was not to ‘give away, alienate or 
pawn’ any of these, but at his death they were to revert to the 
monastery, 
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In 1499 or 1500 the Abbey was visited with plague and many of its 
inmates died from it. 


The Zzs¢ concludes with this Abbot ; the only other, the last, that 
Dale possessed, was John Bebe. He was a novice in 1491, and Sub- 
sacristan and Deacon two years afterwards. A little later, a most 
unfortunate (as will be seen in the sequel) charge of irregularity 
was brought against him, and which resulted in. the punishment referred 
to in the previous Chapter (see page 47.) He seems to have shown 
real sorrow, for his term at Hales-Owen was reduced, and he was again 
at Dale in 1500, as Precentor. 


- With John Bebe’s abbacy we have reached a point where it is neces- 
sary to turn to outside history. Events were now rapidly leading up to 
Henry VIII.’s great quarrel with the Pope, which led to the separation 
and ultimate reformation of the English Church. From 1531 to 1535, 
legislation was anti-Papal, and at length, in the latter year, the great 
Act of Supremacy was passed, which declared the King to be supreme 
in the Z£cclesta Anglicana and all appeals to Rome to be unlawful. 
The separation was now complete ; instead of the regular clergy being | 
an imperium in imperio, with the Pope for its sovereign, they were 
placed now under the visitation of the Crown. 


It was not surprising that this change of masters was resented by the 
religious orders. There was a clash of interests; the King could ill 
brook the opposition of so wealthy a class, still most popular with the 
masses, and having all the prestege of the growth of a thousand years. 
The sequel is not strange. The game Henry had commenced, he must 
play on, or perish; his only safety was in advancing,—and his were 
never half-measures. The lax morals of the monasteries had long called 
for a sweeping reformation ; even as far back as 1490, the Pope issued a 
bull, enjoining the Archbishop of Canterbury to call upon the heads of 
religious houses to reform themselves and their dependents, and 
authorizing him to use stronger measures if they neglected the command. 
The system had evidently outlived its usefulness. The popularity of the 
mendicant orders in the 14th century was an index of its waning 
influence ; and the introduction of printing, and the spread of academical 
education was its death-knell, Here then was a pretext for Henry’s 
interference ; but, mind,*there was a good deal of A/under at the bottom 
of it! He could count upon the support of two classes,—those who 
honestly desired reformation, and the crafty courtiers and office-holders, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the broad lands of the monastics. 


Towards the close of 1535, the King organised a commission to visit 
the monasteries, and to report upon the doings therein, — ‘subtle _ 
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headed fellows,’ as an old historian puts it, who were: not likely to 
smooth down any irregularities. The very terror of these gentlemen, 
caused not a few of the smaller houses to voluntarily resign their charters ° 
into the King’s hands. The result of this commission was a ‘ Black 
Book,” and a very 4/ack book too !—if only one-half of its contents were 
true, the monastics deserved all they received from his hands. Early next 
year, Parliament, by a little manangement, suppressed ‘all religious 
houses with incomes under £200 a-year; but 31 of these lesser houses 
obtained the King’s licence to continue a while longer, and amongst 
these, was our Abbey of Dale. This placed in the King’s hands revenues 
to the extent of £32,000 year, and goods and plate valued at £100,000. 
A few years later, in 1539, the greater monasteries were, with less show 
of reason, suppressed ; and these brought to the King wealth almost 
four-fold that of the lesser ones. And thus, to use the words of a well- 
known historian, ‘ the piles of delicate stone work, enriched with the 
thoughts of the architect and sculptor, which ever since the Conquest 
had been growing up in beauty over all the land, were levelled, unroofed, 
or turned into stables or pig-sties. Choice pictures, in whose tinted 
forms glowed the spirit of Italian art, shrivelled in the flames. Stained 
windows becanie splinters of coloured glass. Sweet bells, that had 
sprinkled the air at prime and sunset with music, were melted down or 
sold. As schools, hospitals, centres of agricultural progress, lodging- 
houses for the traveller, these monasteries had been of much service to 
the country. Their fall accordingly left serious gaps, which it took a 
considerable time to fill, Much suffering and consequent discontent 
occurred among the humbler classes, as the result of the violent, though 
“mecessary, change.’ This discontent, broke out in the North into the 
formidable ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,’ shortly after the first Suppression. 


It must not be thought that these proceedings were altogether novel 
and unprecedented. Years before, Wolsey had suppressed a number of 
small houses, and much earlier a whole order was broken up. The great 
sin of Henry’s proceedings was the use he made with the wealth. Of 
course, he promised great things, new bishoprics, colleges—one to 
- turn out statesmen ! and other useful foundations. A few of these were 

‘established ; but the great bulk of the proceeds went to the courtiers 
~ and others of the aristocracy, to purchase their support and friendship. 
Perhaps, after all, this was better than to place it in the hands of the 
Church, yet ‘there was one class to whom restitution was due—a large 
proportion of conventual revenues arose out of parochial tithes, diverted 
from the incumbent to swell the pomp of some remote abbot (we have 
. already noticed that Dale held those of some neighbouring parishes). 
‘These appropriations were in no instance restored to the parochial 
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clergy, and have passed either into the hands of laymen, or of bishops 
and other ecclesiastical persons, who were frequently compelled by the 
Tudor princes to take them in exchange for lands.’ (Hallam.) 


To return to Dale. The irregularity of the Abbot’s early days was 
raked up for the Black Book, but the life of the Abbey was pro- 
longed to October, 1538, when it was surrendered to the King; 
this was its death. It finds its burial in an inventory of its 
effects and of the prices they made when sold. There is something 
pathetic, and at the same time ludicrous in its end ;—‘ household stuffe, 
corne, catell, ornaments of the Churche, and such other lyke found 
within the late Monastery at the tyme of the dyssolution of the same 
house,’ lumped together in one common list,—organ and candlesticks, 
‘Mary and John,’ ‘oulde fether beds’ and ‘coverletts,’ pots and 
‘pannes,’ cheeses and ‘swyne,’ roofs, ‘ieron’ and paving stones! 
Truly a nice termination to four centuries of devotions and masses ! 
What matter though, it was so much more pocket money for the King ! 


The Jxventory! gives some interesting particulars as to the Abbey 
furniture and goods. In and about the Choir were the following :—A 
painted table at the high altar, two brass candlesticks, a lamp, seats, 
crucifix, ‘Mary and John’ and a ‘payre of organs,’—the lot sold for 
2cs. Right of the choir, evidently in the chapels of SS. Margaret and 
Werburgh, were two altars and tables of alabaster, and a ‘ grate of yren’ 
that protected the ‘ Founder’ (z.e. the tomb of the founder)2. The ‘ rode 
altar in the churche and a rode,’ went for 2s. Equally cheap was the 
furniture of the Lady Chapel—it brought only 5s.! Then the clock, 
roofs, iron, glass, paving-stones, and grave-stones of the church— 
only £18 for all ! 7 


The Dormitory brought in 7s. 6d. In the Vestry were two tunicles 
of black satin with a cope to correspond, a suit of white silk with cope 
spotted with ‘ blew sterres,’ a suit of black silk, eight old copes and eight 
altar cloths,—all of-which went for gos. The Cloister furniture, raofs, 
glass, and all, made £6; and those of the Chapter-house, 5s. The 
proceeds of the Refectory, Hall, and Buttery made 36s. In the Kitchen 
were a ‘ brasse pott in a furnes, three brasse pottes, three lyttel pannes, 
three spytts, a payr of oberds, a pott chayen, two cressets, gne gryd- 
yron, a payr tonges, a morter with a pestell, 40 platers, dysshes 4nd 
saucers,’ which together were,sold for 408. Then there was the Brew- 





1. Addit MS. 6698. Given in full in Fox’s History, &c., of Morley Church. 


2. In chapters vi. and viii. mentions are made of a founder's tomb in St. Margaret’s 
Chapel ; it is probable that it was the tomb of Richard de Sandiacre—see chapter ve 
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house, with its ‘leads,’ ‘masshyng fatte’ and ‘malt arke’; the Bake- 
house, with ‘ mouldyng borde,’ three troughs and a ‘ boultyng arke,’ and 
the Malt-house (now a deserted brick farmhouse near Boya Grange), 
with cistern of lead and ‘hoper for a mill.’ In the ‘ Bisshaps,’ 
‘Bonney,’ and ‘Inner’ Chambers, were divers ‘fether beds,’ ‘ald 
coverletts,’ ‘testers of lynen’ and hangings. 


The cattle went cheap, even from the standpoint of present prices. 
Eight oxen made £4; fifteen young bullocks, 4s, each ; twenty pigs 
13s. 4d. the lot ; horses, 20s. At Boya Grange, ‘eleven kyne’ sheep, 
cheeses, a pot, and two pans made £9 17s. 4d. At Ockbrook (Little- 
Hay Grange), a cow, seven swine, a horse, and eight oxen, £6 5s. 4d. 
Wheat made 8s. a quarter ; rye, 7s. ; malt, 4s. ; pease, 4s. ; oats, 1d. ; 
while hay went at 2s. a load. Waggons were worth buying, seeing 
that four made only 6s. 8d. each ! 


All the above were sold by the King’s Commissioners to Francis 
Pole, Esq., of Radbourn, who also put him in possession of the ‘seite 
of the said Priory, and all the demaynes to yt apertaynyng to our 
Soveraigne Lorde the King’s use, the 23rd day of October, in the 3oth 
yere of the raigne of our seid Soveraigne Lorde, Kinge Henry the VIII.’ 


Unsold, were eleven spoons, three little chalices, and the plate ofa 
wooden cross, —62 oz. of white plate; six bells, weighing 47 cwt. ; and 
twenty fodders of lead, worth £4 each. 


Debts owing by the monastery amounted to £24 11s. 6d.; some of 
the items are of interest :—‘ To Dawson for fish, 20s.’ ; to Doctor North, 
443 ‘to Rodger Colyar’s wife for candles, 9s.’; ‘to Robert Smyth, of 
Derby, for bryke and tyle, §s. 13d.’;_ ‘to John Halom, of Stanley, for 
eron and stele, 20s. od.” And it had granted out £18 13s. 4d. in fees 
and annuities. 


Rewards to the extent of £15 9s. 8d. were given to the Abbot and. 
his dependents at their departure for their immediate wants, and he and 
his canons were pensioned off to the tune of £88 10s. ; the Abbot having 
426 13s. 4d. a year, and the others ranging from 45 6s. 8d. to 16s. 8d. 

“The pensions of the abbots seem to have been proportionate to the 
wealth of the abbeys ; and those of the monks according to their age, or 
the number of years they had worn the habit. 


The Minister's Accounts (Public Record Office) of 28 Hen. VIII, 
give a valuable insight into the lands and other properties of this Abbey, 
but it would be tedious to give the details. At Dale the farms of 
rectory, mill, lands, and granges broughtin £50 11s. od.ayear. Their 
next most valuable properties were in Ilkeston and Little Hallam, 
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where the farms of land, glebe and otherwise, tithes, &c., brought in 
£24 12s. 8d. Then followed Alvastor. (where a cottage was let for 6s. 
a year !), with its £13 7s. 8d. Trowel, Stanley, Stanton, Egginton 
(half the rectory), Heanor (tithes), Ockbrook, Derby, Nottingham, 
Griff (near Wirksworth), Hilton, Bathley,—ranging from £4 to £11 


each. After these came Breaston, Thulston, Kirk Hallam, Selston, 


Codnor, Ratcliff, Burnaston, Mapperley, Normanton, Hanley, Cossal, 
Kniveton, Standforth, and West Hallam, with rents, &c., ranging down 
to 5s. At the time of the Suppression the yearly revenues were valued 


_at £144 12s. od. 


t 


Perhaps the last official document relating to this Abbey is the 
Pension Roll of Mary’s reign (1553). It give; eleven members of the 
convent, out of the fifteen who were pensioned off in 1538 : the missing 
ones, among whom was the Abbot, had probably died in the interval. 
The pensions enumerated on this Ao// are exactly the same as those 
of Inventory; it would be interesting to know whether they had 
been faithfully paid during the fifteen years. 





Addit. MSS. 8102. The Dale Extract is given in Hermitages of Depedale. 








CHAPTER VIII. 





Whe Wresent Remains. 
[ 1890. ] 


A. THE CONVENTUAL BUILDINGS. 


MESH E visitor is. presumed to have read Chapter VI., ‘A Peep 
ARAM at Dale four hundred years ago,’ and hence to be familiar 
with the general character and arrangement of the Abbey 
as it once was. If he has not, he should do so at once, as 
much of the present chapter presupposes an acquaintance with the above, 






As late as the view of the Abbey ruins published by the brothers Buck: 
in 1727, and the visit of Dr. Stukeley in 1730, the south wall of the Nave 
and a whole range of buildings round the Cloister-court were standing. 
Indeed, so perfect were portions, that Stukeley could thus write, ‘ the 
walls of the cloister, the kitchen, the hall entire, and under it the cellars, 
at the end of the hall the abbot’s parlour, all the ceilings well wain- 
scotted withoak, . . . anda magnificent gate house just dropping.’ 
Alas, within a century later, nothing above ground remained except 
the arch of the great east window of the Choir, a large fragment called 
the ‘ Kitchen,’ forming the side of a cottage, and a portion of the Gate- 
house. The arch owes its preservation to a tradition that so long as it 
stood the parish would be exempt from tithes, and on this account a 
portion of the high-way rate was devoted to its restoration about fifty 
years ago. Thus matters rested, until in 1878-9 the Derbyshire 


1..A fac-simile is given in Trueman’s History of Ilkeston. 
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PLAN OF DALE ABBEY. 
A. = | H. St. Werburgh’s Chapel. 
a. High Altar. I. Muniment Room. 
B. North Transept. J. Sacristy. 
C. South Transept. K. Chapter Room. 
D. Nave. L. Slype. 
E. Aisle of Nave. M. Common Room. 
F, Lady Chapel. N. Refectory (?) 


b. Altar of Lady. Chapel. O. Cloister Court. 
G. St. Margaret’s Chapel. P. Guest Hall (?) 
c. Altar of St. Margaret’s Chapel. 
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Archeological and Natural History Society laid bare the sites of the 
Choir, Lady Chapel, Transepts, the two south chapels, Chapter-room, 
and parts of the Common-room and Nave. Besides the foundations 
and lower courses of the walls, many fragments of mouldings and other 
details of the superstructure, encaustic tiles, and other objects, were 
_brotight to light in the operation. 


As already intimated in Chapter VI., the lower portions of the Church 
(with the exception of three of the tower piers and St. Werburgh’s 
Chapel), and the Chapter and Common-rooms, belong to the Early 
English period (13th century); and to judge, from the view of 1727 
the other claustral buildings were of the same date. St. Werburgh’s 
chapel was added, or rebuilt, in the 14th century. The later alterations 
affected the superstructure, and their remains were naturally found 
amongst the fallen debris met with’on every side during the excavation. 


The general character of the Church as a whole has been sufficiently 
given in Chapter VI. ; one point, however, ‘demands attention. It was 
incidentally remarked that the Church had a tower: steeple would have. 
been a happier term, since there is no positive evidence whether it 
was simply a tower, or a tower and spiré. As no indications of a 
steeple of any sort are to be found in any old account, plan or view, and 
nothing was found during the excavations that could be identified as 
having belonged to one,—what proofs are there that there was a steeple 
at all? Singly, the following are not very conclusive, but together they 
make evidence of some weight. 


1.—It was usual for cruciform churches to have a steeple at the 
intersection of the transepts. 


2.—The massiveness of the intersection piers at Dale proves that the 
builders intended a_ steeple. = 


-3.—We will grant, however, that one was not built. Three of these 
piers were rebuilt a century later: the motive for this is inconceivable, 
unless it was in view of the actual erection of a steeple over them, 
for it is incredible that the old ones were deemed insufficiently 
strong to support a mere roof. 


4.—At the Suppression there were six bells, together weighing 47 
cwt.: these would require a tower, and it is reasonable to euppone that 
it stood over the intersection. 


5.—That this tower supported a stove spire is unlikely, for no stones 
intended for such a structure have been found upon the site ; yet their 
peculiar shapes would render them unfit for re-use in general building 
purposes—hence all the more reason why they should remain on the site. 
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The following ix¢ernal measurements are deducted from Captain 
Beamish’s plan in the Derbyshire A. and N. H. Soc.’s Journal, 1879. 

Choir,—Jength from Rood screen, 93 ft. ; breadth, 28 ft. 6 in. 

Transepts,—length, roo ft. ; breadth, 25 ft. 6 in. 

Tower Area,—N. and S., 31 ft. ; E. and W., 30 ft. 

Nave,—length, assuming it to have been of three, bays, 90 ft. 6 in. 
breadth, as Choir. 

Lady Chapel,—25 ft. by 23 ft. 

St. Margaret’s Chapel,—71 ft. by 16 ft. 6 i in. 

St. Werburgh’s Chapel, —52 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. 

Choir Arch, —breadth 21 ft. 

Choir East Window,—breadth, 17 ft. 3 in, ; height of apex above 
floor, 45 ft. 

Cloister Court, —85 ft. 6 in. square. 


The CHorrR (A) was of five bays, four of which on the south side were 
taken up with an arcade of four arches opening into St. Margaret’s 
Chapel. The eastern arch was not carried down to the floor, the 
lower part being walled up flush with the Choir wall, but on the Chapel 
side forming a recess in which was a founder’s tomb surmounted with 
an elaborate Geometrical canopy. Fragments of this canopy were found 
during the excavations, and are now preserved inthe museum. At the 
Suppression this tomb was protected with ‘a grate of yren, and tymber 
worke ther.’ The pillar bases z# s¢#u, many fragments of the arch 
mouldings, and a capital or two of this arcade may be observed on this 
south side. Of course, the most conspicuous remnant of the 
Church is the Choir east wall. The mouldings of its window are of two 
orders, rich and characteristic of their period. The tracery (now almost 
gone) has heen described : the circles seem to have been filled 
with plate tracery. The original slopes of the gable, and, of course, of 
the earlier roof or roofs, can be readily traced on the eastern face; a 
fragment of coping, with dog-tooth ornamentation on each side, indi- 
cating fhe points whence they arose. On the south end near the top is 
a window jamb of different character; this is a fragment of Abbot 
de Nottingham’s clearstory. On a fragment of the north wall, pro- 
jecting from the east wall, is the jamb of one of the lower windows, 
similar in style and date to the great east one. Probably this wall had 
five such windows, one for every bay. As stated on page 49, there are 
good reasons for supposing that the clearstory had the same number of 
double windows on each side. In the angle on each side of the great 
east window may be noticed a vaulting-shaft, cut away for an interval 
of about four feet, apparently for the insertion of an image and its niche. 
The capitals of these shafts are rather low, and the absence of any 
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traces of vaulting above them make it certain that both the earlier and 
later roofs were of timber. The stone bases of the unusually large high 
altar, reredos, choir-stalls, and rood-screen still remain. The furniture 
has been sufficiently indicated in Chapter VI. 


The N.E. pier at the CROSSING, with the few steps of the spiral-case 
in its rear, is part of the 13th-century fabric, the other piers being re- 
built in the following century. The builders of the S.E. pier evidently 
made an effort to match the N.E. one, but with little success. Several 
of the vaulting ribs of the tower ceiling were found here. ' 


In the NORTH TRANSEPT (B) may be traced the foundations of the 
parclose of ‘Our Lady of. Pity,’ and immediately beyond it is the site 
of the arch into the | 


LaDy CHAPEL (F). This chapel appears to have belonged to the 
original design. We will describe it in Mr. St. John Hope’s words::— 
‘On the east side of this transept is a large square chapel, which 
originally had a vaulted roof, but from the way in which the ribs lay on 
the floor it is evident that it was demolished by knocking out the key- 
stones, and letting the whole fall. At its east end is the base of the 
stone altar, in front of which was discovered the original foot-face of 
encaustic tiles; these were taken up for safety, after a careful sketch 
had been made of their arrangement. The altar had once been ap- 
proached by three steps, and the two lower are still in positicn These, 
when found, retained their ‘ tread’ of encaustic tiles, but it was thought 
advisable to remove them for safety, as in the other case, so that they 
” may be relaid in concrete or cement. It is curious that the first pave- 
-ment of the chapel had been taken up, and relaid on a level with the 
edge of the bottom step, but, with the exception of a few large 
and peculiar yellow tiles, the few which had been suffered to remain 
were much crushed, apparently by the fall groining, and have been re- 
moved to show the perfect ones beneath. The vaulting ribs are cf 
different design to those found in other parts of the Abbey. This 
chapel was entered from the transept by a wide arch, which was not in 
the middle line. A wooden screen has been set up here as may bé seen 
from the holes for its ihsertion in the door jambs.’ 


In the SOUTH TRANSEPT (C) note the steps near the S.W. tower 
pier ; these, as already stated, are a portion of a flight to the Dormi- 
tory. A little further south was an entrance from the Cloister passing 
under these steps; its doorway is shown on Buck’s view, and seems to 
‘have been surmounted with a segmental arch. The site of a doorway © 


1. DA. & N. H. Soc.’s Journal, Vol. I. 
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to the Sacristy may be readily traced at the south end of this transept. 
On the east side are indications of two arches; and in front of the | 
‘intervening pier are foundations, probably of the Rood altar and its 
accessories. The left arch opened into 


ST. MARGARET’S CHAPEL (G), the Choir arcade and founder’s tomb 
of which have just been referred to. Attached to the east wall is the 
stone base of its altar; and round about are numerous lengths of vaulting 
ribs with a handsome key-stone bearing a shield, and fragments of 
window tracery, all found towards this end of the chapel. The riks 
and key-stone are only sufficient to cover one bay, 80 we may conclude 
that the eastern alone was vaulted, the rest of the chapel, that is, that 
portion running alongside the adjoining chapel, having a timber roof. 
A great number of these fragments of tracery pertain a large window, 
doubtless the east one. It seems to have been of five lights, and of 
similar construction to the great Choir windew, except that in place of 
circles it had vesicas ; but its details were more elaborate and 
advanced in type, the cusps, however, were still Early English in 
character. The other arch in this transept opened into 


St. WERBURGH’S CHAPEL (H). This chapel was separated from the 
preceeding by an arcade of three arches, the pillar bases of which are 
of plain but elegant Decorated (14th century) work. The eastern 
respond of this arcade is, however, decidedly earlier in type: fhss 
may indicate that this chapel was fartially rebuilt in the 14th century, 
instead of being a new addition to the main fabric. Beneath the middle 
arch is a sepulchral vault, which, when discovered, was devoid of con- 
tents, but human bones and charcoal were found scattered around. 
From this we may conclude that the despoilers of the Suppression 
melted down the leaden coffin,—nothing escaped these gentlemen, that 
could be converted into money ! The eastern respond and the pillar 
next to it are both built upon portions of incised monumental slabs, and 
between them was a small vault containing three skulls and 
several bones. No trace of an altar was found, but there was one at 
the Suppression, which, like that of the adjoining chapel, was orna- 
mented with an alabaster reredos. 


The eastern part only of the NAVE (D) was excavated, on account of 
gardens Secipyine, the rest of the site. Two of the pillar bases of its 
arcade are exposec, . They are Early English in character, bold and 
effective ; and possibly the four semi-engaged shafts of their pillars had 
intervening bands of dog-tooth ornamentation. These pillars were 30 
feet apart from centre to centre, indicating that their arches were of wide 
span. There is little doubt that the Nave was of three bays, both 
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Buck’s view and Dr. Stukeley’s plan representing the clearstory as with 
three windows on each side. Among the debris will be noticed frag- 
‘ments of Perpendicular tracery ; probably they relate to these windows 
-which, according to the above view, were square-headed, of three lights 
each and apparently early in the style. Near the western pillar base 
a most interesting 13th-century coffin lid was found, having upon it an 
incised cross or steps with a short pastoral staff on the dexter side. 
Mr. St. John Hope considers this to commemorate Walter de Senteney, 
the first Abbot of Dale, who died, 1226. A large portion of the pave- 
ment was, laid bare: the encaustic tiles Were disposed in bands for the 
arrangement of processions, in place of the more usual stones or grooves. 
In the centre of this pavement was a rifled vault containing a few 
remarkable tiles with knights tilting,—these will be noticed shortly. 
Nothing definite is known of the west end of the Nave: it had a door- 
-way into the Cloister or one of its western offices. 


For a similar reason, the eastern side only of the CLOISTER (0), was 
‘excavated ; but a few judiciously placed trial holes proved that the 
quadrangle was 85 ft. 6 in. square, and that the foundations (5 ft. wide) 
‘of the inner walls of the alleys were ro ft. from the sides. A few par- 
ticulars of these walls will be noticed soon. The floor of the alleys was 
paved with encaustic tiles 


THe CHAPTER-Room (kK). The lower courses of the beautiful door- 
way into the Cloister alley; the stone platform for the seats around 
the room ; the bases and capitals of the clustered pillars, and lengths of 
the vaulting ribs—all Early English—remain to teil of the former glory 
of this room, but as its general appearance /has already been described 
in Chap. VI., we will at once proceed tothe monuments. The chief monu- 
ment is the effigy of acanon in cassock and rochet, holding a book to his 
breast. Of the various cunjectures as to the nature of his office, Mr. Flope’s 
is the most feasible. He regards him as a c/austral prior, z.e., one who 
held office in an abbey : a conventual prior, t.¢., the ruler of a priory 
would be represented with a pastoral staff instead of book. The grave 
it covers was opened, and at a depth of three feet the massive oak coffin, 
sound and perfect, was found. The skeleton it contained reposed on a 
bed of leaves still green and pliant, although they must have been 
buried nearly 500 years. No other relics were found. In the S.W. 
corner is a large double slab of 13th or 14th-century date, each half 
having an incised cross of different design tothe other, the one being accom- 
panied with a pair of shears, and the other with a sword and shield 
charged apparently with a’ horse shoe. The incised lines contain the 
remains ofa red pigment. In the centre of the room isa large double coped 
monument of Purbeck marble, each half charged with a cross fleury. 
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The ground below this was also dug into, when a decayed wooden anda 
Stone cofin were found, but they were not placed exactly under the 
tonib. Mr. Hope takes this monument to commemorate Abbots William 
-de Horsley and Roger de Kirketon, who died in 1353 and 1356 res- 
pectively. There is also an incised slab alongside the efhgy, and 
part of another built into the north stone platform. Besides these, 
fragments of brasses arfd tiles were found, and are now preserved with 
other objects in the museum on the site of this office. While writing 
of monuments, mention may be made of another, the original site of 
which is quite uncertain, as it8 fragments were found widely scattered. 
‘When complete it was a large slab of Purbeck marble, bearing an 
efhgy in brass with a marginal inscription in detached Lombardic 
letters of the same metal between two narrow fillets. The brass 
imsertions are, with two or three exceptions, missing. Only six or 
pieces of the slab have yet turned up, and five of these bear the follow- 
ing letters:—HIC: I . . . DE: HORSE . . . PICIETV 

Mr. Hope takes these to refer to Abbot John de Horsley, who died 1333. 


Between this room and the South Transept are the lower courses of 
‘two chambers, the SACRISTY (J) and probably the MUNIMENT-ROOM 
(1). The former had a doorway into the Church, and one into the 
Chapter-room, which, however, was blocked before the Suppression 
There was, to judge from Buck’s view, another into the Cloister, but 
for reasons already given the west wall was not excavated. 


The SLYPE (L, a narrow passage-chamber on the south side of the 
‘Chapter-room) may be readily made out. It had a door-way at each 
end, and a small one in its south wall into the 


COMMON-ROOM (M), or Calefactory. It is uncertain whether this 
chamber, which seems to have been vaulted, had a direct entrance from 
the Cloister, as its north wall was probably in a line with the south side 
of the former. The plinth of the east wall is of bold Early English 
character, on which side may also be observed the base of the projecting 
chimney of the fireplace referred to on page 47. The octagonal 
‘stone top of the chimney itself lies amongst the debris. Between 
‘the chimney and the Slype, note the sill of a window, and below 
‘it a well-preserved stone drain passing through the wall. The 
‘south-western part of this chamber was not excavated on account of’a 
garden on the site. 


_ On the south side of the Cloister site, the only visible remains 
of the Abbey are the north wall of a cow-house, upon which can be 
traced one bay of the vaulting of the ReFEcTorRY cellarage, and 
amass of masonry further to the S.W., now: forming the end of Mr. 
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Wheatley’s (the custodian) cottage. This is locally known as the 
Kitchen. 


Still further away, and north-west of the site of the Abbey, are the 
‘remains of the GATE-HOUSE, the lower vaulted chamber of which is 
now used as a coal cellar for the neighbouring Wesleyan Chapel. 
On the north wall may be noticed the pier and the spring of the arch- 
way—the ancient entrance to the Abbey enclosure. In a field north of 
this may be observed excavations and mounds ; they probably relate to 
approaches to the Gate-house. In an opposite direction, and west of the 
present church, are other mounds, which served to dam back the brook 
so as to form a fish pond. More mounds of a similar nature can be 
traced lower down the brook. 


The Dale relics at MORLEY CHURCH should not be omitted on any 
account. The distance from the Abbey to Morley, via the Hagg, is about 
three miles, and the route is given on page 11. The nearest station from 
Morley is Breadsall—two miles; West Hallam is about half-a-mile 

- further, and the way to it is more difficult and less picturesque. 


These relics are usually regarded as the gift of Francis Pole, Esq., of 
Radbourn ; it is more likely, however, that they were purchased from 
him by Henry Sacheverel of Morley. The Dale windows, which include 
the stone framework as well as the glass, are traditionally said to ‘have 
come from the Refectory ; and this was reiterated by the late Rev: Samuel 
Fox, History and Antiquities of Morley Church, and Dr. Cox, Churches 
of Derbyshire. Mr. Hope, however, points out that this tradition has 
no evidence whatever to substantiate it, and he pleads in favour of the 
Cloister. Both tracery and glass are characteristic Perpendicular work, 
such as would be erected under Abbots Spondon and Stanley, yet in the 
peculiarly full and precise enumeration of the virtucs and deeds of these 
Abbots, no mention is made of the Retectory ; and surely a new refec- 
tory wauld, to say the least, be as important as the new Nave and 
- Lady Chapel roofs and Cloister ambulatory ascribed to them. 
Nor has Buck’s view any indications of Perpendicular work on the south 
side of the Cloister area; on the contrary there is at the western end a 
large window-opening of characteristic 13th-century type. But stronger 
objections can be urged. Four of the Dale windows are in a row in 
the north wall at Morley. They are only twenty-two inches apart, and 
externally the intervening masonry takes the form of a narrow buttress. 
A-mere glance is sufficient to show that the tracery, jambs, and but- 
tresses are one work, hence that these four windows occupied the same 
relation to each other in the Abbey. as they do now. But their masonry 
seems altogether too slight and weak to support so large a roof as 
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the refectcry of a great abbey wouid demand. Further, plinth mould- 
ings are carried around the buttresses as well as along the intervening 
walls : these mouldings may have been made at the time of the removal 
of these windows, but it is more probable that they were brought from 
Dale with them. Now we know that the Dale Refectory had an 
undercroft, as usually was the case,—in other words, it was a second 
story. But the walls of a second story would not require these plinth 
mouldines. But while unsuited for such a structure as a refectory, it is 
well adapted for a cluister wall, and admirably so for that of Dale, in 
that six of these windows make up the estimated length of cne side of 
its garth. We know that the cloister quadrangle was 85 ft. 6 in. square, 
and that 10 ft. from the sides are the foundations, 5 ft. wide, uf the 
alley walls. We may assume that these walls (about 18 in. thick), 
with their buttresses, were planted as nearly as possible along the 
middle line of these foundations, leaving, say, one foot on each side un- 
covered. This would allow of alleys 11 ft. wide, and of a central garth 
between the walls 60 ft. 6 in. square. Now the above windows, inclusive 
of the half-sets of mullion-mouldings on their jambs, are 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and the intervening spaces between them are I ft. qin. Six of these 
windows, with their jambs, would be 60 ft. 4 in., or only two inches 
short of our 2stimated length of the Cloister walls. 


A century ago all the Dale windows in this Church were filled 
with painted glass and protected with shutters ; but now the glazings of 
only three remain, and the shutters have long since disappeared. Like 
the tracery, the old glass is characteristic 15th-century work : it was 
carefully restored in 1847. 


In the three lights—one is blocked bya modern monument—of the east 
window, are full length figures of SS. Mary, Ursula, and Mary Magda- 
lene ; the first-mentioned is extremely dignified and ‘well designed, 
and all three are’ canopied with the rich tabernacle work of the period. 
The St. Ursula is unique: she is represented as ascending to heaven 
with angels, two of whom hold up her mantle by the hem, and gathered 
together therein are elever diminutive figures—her fellow-martyrs, all 
crowned like herself.t The lower compartments of this window have 
three groups representing ‘The Holy Church,’ ‘ The Glorious Company 
of the Apostles,’ and ‘ The Noble Army of Martyrs.’2 


The window in the north wall next to this is divided into twelve com- 
partments, of which ten are devoted to the legendary History of the 


1. For the inscriptions on this light, see page 46. 


2. There is a good illustrated article on this window inthe D. A. & N. H. Soc.’s 
Journal, Vol. VIII., page 143. 
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Cross. Its details will bear a close inspection, and as usual in ancient 
art, the figures are in the costumes of the artist’s day. The first 
compartment gives the construction of the cross; in the second 
our Lord is being bound upon it, and this is immediately followed 
by its burial. The fourth and fifth episades are the vision of St. 
Helena, three hundred years later, and consequent discovery of the 
cross. The thieves’ crosses having been also buried with our Lord’s, 
some difficulty arose as to the identity of the latter; but each being 
held over a dead body, the true cross restored it to life: the sixth com- 
partment shows this miracle, and the rage of the devils at the discovery. 
The next stage was the theft of the cross by Chosroes, the infidel King 
of Persia, but after a long war he was taken captive and slain by Hera- 
clius—the seventh compartment. Then follows in successive compart- 
ments, the baptisin of Chosroes’ youngest son, the triumphal entry of 
Heraclius into Jerusalem, and the placing of the cross in a chapel dedi- 
cated to it. The remaining two compartments have a full-length St. 
James the Less, and a figure made up of fragments. 


Equally interesting is the next window, which gives part of the legen- 
dary history of Robert Horn, known as St. Robert, the hermit of Knares- 
borough. He was born in the 11th century, at York, of which city 
his father was twice mayor. At an early age he entered the monastery 
of New Minster ia that city, but shortly after left, disgusted with the 
lax discipline. We next find him as a hermit at Knaresborough, where 
is.said to have taken place, with slight variations, the episodes recorded 
in this window, which are to this effect :—He was greatly troubled by 
the incursions of the deer from the neighbouring forest ; and accor- 
dingly he is seen busy shooting them in the first compartment. This 
led to the complaint of the keepers to the king. St. Robert seems to 
have been a match for them, for in the third, he is seen appealing to © 
the King with such success, that he receives the royal order to ‘ pinn 
them,’ which he promptly does in the next. Again the keepers com- 
plained ; and again St. Robert got the best of it—this time he was told 
to ‘go whome’ and yoke the deer and plough with them, and as much 
land as he could convert to tillage in one day with one team of deer, he 
might have for his own. The seventh compartment presents a very 
animated scene; St. Robert is ploughing with a very curious plough 
drawn by two deer, and in the distance two Austin canons (his asso- 
ciates) are busily chopping down trees and brushwood-1- The eighth 


1. These scenes are popularly identified with the trespasses of the Austin canons 
of Depedale in the King’s forest,—a mistake that found its way into Pilkington’s 
View of Derbyshire, Bateman’s Vestiges, and (in spite of all that has been written of 
Jate years), Pendleton’s History of Derbyshire (1886), which devotes five lines to this 
most interesting place ! 
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compartment has nothing to do with St. Robert it has a monk reading 
a lecture to an erring brother whose hands are manacled : probably it 
is a fragment of another window. The lowest compartments have the 
shields of Dale Abbey, Pole, Bateman and Sitwell, in modern glass. 


The arch of the south “porch is said tu have come from Dale, and 
there is no reason to doubt it. It is of the fine sandstone much used 
in the 13th-century work in the Abbey, and is obviously an insertion. 
Its deep cut Early English mouldings and characteristic jamb shafts 
are remarkably like those of the choir windows. On the south side 
of the chancel is a beautiful early Perpendicular canmofy made of the 
same fine sandstone : it covers a slab for which it was not intended, to the 
memory of Henry Statham, who died in 1480. This probably 
also came from Dale. 


There is no reason to doubt that the old wood-work in RADBOURN 
CHURCH came from Dale Abbey, seeing that Francis Pole, the pur- 
chaser of most of its effects, resided at this place. These relics consist 
.of eighteen panels—thirteen of which form the front of the Hall pew— 
-certain stall ends and a handsome fort cover, the general characters of 
all of which, were noted in Chapter VI. The panels are 36 inches deep 
and abcut 13 inches wide, so with intervening posts of the usual size, 
they would stretch across the entrance of the Choir and make a suitable 
basement for a rood screen. There are two series of stall ends,—one, 
perhaps two, having the linen-fold pattern and Tudor foliage as the 
above panels ; the rest aresmaller, decorated with tracery aud apparently 
of a little earlier date. The latter may be some of the ‘ certain seats of 
woode’ of the Lady Chapel at the Suppression. The lower surface 
(bearing the emblems of the Passion) of the font cover.seems to be of 
better and earlier workmanship than its superstructure, which has an 
intermixture uf Classic and Medizval elements in its decoration. 
Probably this cover was originally a simple flap, covered with the font 
(cir. 1460) now in the Parish Church of Dale; but there is 
no reason to think with Dr. Cox, that it was added to, and brought to 
its present shape, sudsequent to its removal from the Abbey:. 


THE Encaustic TILes. The remains of the Abbey kiln, situated 
immediately outside the gate, were discovered about 30 years ago. 
Many tiles were then found, but unfortunately were broken up to mend 
the roads. The ‘find’ of tiles during the excavations was unusually 
large, and the best specimens are now preserved in the Museum. As 


1. Churches of Derbyshire, Vol. 111., page 256. The font cover has recently 
been carefully restored, and is now suspended over the font by a chain and pulley, 
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a rule they are much worn, but the writer has recently succeeded in 
distinguishing more than sixty different patterns. Many of these. 
occur amongst the Morley tiles, which are traditionally said to 
have come from Dale. Similar designs have been found at Boulton, 
‘Kegworth, Thurgarton and elsewhere ; but it is not safe to conclude 
that they are products.of the Dale kiln, for makers everywhere passed 
on their designs or copied from one another. Some years ago, a kiln 
was discovered at Repton, and in it were tiles bearing designs of Dale 
specimens : and many of the Dale heraldic tiles relate to families who 
had nothing to do with either the Abbey or the district. 


It would exceed the limits of this work, to enter into the details of 
the Dale tiles. “ Their designs are as a rule of great beauty, and some 
are extremely grotesque. Amongst the heraldic ones, occur the ancient 
asms of England and France quarterly, of the Earls of Lancaster and 
Leicester, of Ferrers, Grey, Cantelupe, Montford (?), Woodboro, Ross,, 
Morley, Zouch, Mauley, Dispenser, Deincourt, &c. 


Some extremely curious large tiles with green glaze and impressed 
designs were also found ; several have two knights in characteristic 
13th-century armour, tilting. A broken wall-tile has an elaborate 
canopy design, exactly like one of the beautiful Malvern seriess. 


Of other relics, more or less doubtful, of Dale Abbey, mention may 
be made of fragments of stained glass in the north aisle of HATHERSAGE 
CHURCH, bearing an ape and other animal devices, and a window-frame 
of Perpendicular date at CHADDESDEN CHURCH, alluded to in 
Chapter I. More interesting is the stone canopy of a niche in 
RISLEY churchyard, now used as.a flower vase: as Risley Hall 
was ‘o a large extent built with stone from Dale Abbey, a century or more 
ago, it is highly probable that this canopy was brought at the same 
time. It-is of early Perpendicular date, beautifully carved, and the 
niche it belonged to must’ have been in the jamb of a doorway. 


B. THE HERMITAGE. 


Rock hermitages are by no means uncommon. There are in Derby- 
shire two other examples,—one, ‘ Anchor Church,’ overlooking the 
Trent near Ingleby, is considerably larger than the Dale hermitage, but 
it has been much altered in recent times. The other is at Cratcliff 
Tor near Birchover in the Peak ; it has on its eastern wall a well-pre- 
served crucifix in high relief. The best English example is St. Robert’s 
Chapel at Knaresborough ; others are at Blackstone Rock near Bewd- 
ley, Lenton near Nottingham, and Wetheral near Carlisle. 





‘1. See Churches of Derbyshire. 
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No words can more concisely describe the. Date Hermitage than 
Mr. Kerry’s ;— 

‘The Hermitage is excavated in an elevation of soft sandstone, which 
forms the southern boundary of the Dale. It consists at the present 
time of one apartment, measuring about six yards by three, which is 
entered by a doorway between two window holes. One of these (the 
western) has been formed out of a doorway ; and there can be no 
doubt but that originally the cell was divided into 47vo compartments, 
the one towards the west forming the oratory, and the other with the 
present doorway and adjacent window east df it, the ordinary abode of 
the hermit. From the description of the Hermitage in the Chronicle 
of Dale, it seems that the hermit built his altar ‘‘ towards the 
south ;” that is, opposite the door of the oratory. From this it 
must be inferred that the smaller of the two apartments (the one to the 
west, with the half-blocked door) was the room set apart for devotion, 
the zarrowness of the place preventing the usual eastward arrangement. 
Close by, in the western wall, may still be seen a niche, as if for a lamp 
or some such thing. There is a similar niche with a small oil dish, for 
a light, hewn in its stone sill, in the narrow oratory of St. Cuthbert 
beneath Hexham Abbey Churchr. There are other holes here and 
there in the walls, which, it is to be feared, are of no great antiquity, 
for the place has served other purposes than those of austere seclusion 
and devotion. About seventy years ago, it was actually occupied by 
one of the inhabitants of the village during the rebuilding of his cottage 
and here too he erected his stocking-frame! But this is not all; in 
this very place his wife presented her spouse with a son! The fire- 
plad was constructed in the N.E. corner, and the careful observer may 
discover the blocked chimney-vent. The “ stopping” has been 
judiciously done, and time has harmonised the work with its 
surroundings, ’2 


C. Tue HERMIT’s WELL. 


- The spring mentioned on page 17, is scarcely worth a visit. It is 
now a stone-girt pool surrounded by a quagmire, in a field immediately 
east of the Church. It has long been accounted a curative well by the 
rustics ; one version of it is as follows3: —‘ A hermit once going through 





1. There is a similar niche on the right hand ofthe crucifix at Cratcliff. 


2. Hermitages of Depedale. Since writing this book somebody has carved a 
king’s head on the west jamb of the Hermitage doorway. He apparently was the 
mischievous individual, described asa ‘gentlemanly man,’ who was caught in the 
act of carving his name on the Abbey ruins. 


3. Mr. St. John Hope; Antiguary for March, 1890. 
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Deep Dale being very thirsty, and for a time not being able to find any 
water, at last came upon a stream which he followed up to the place 
where it rose ; here he dug a well, returned thanks to the Almighty, 
and blessed it, saying it should be blessed for evermore, and be a cure 
for all ills. Another version is that the famous Hermit of Deep Dale, 
who lived in the Hermitage which is cluse by the well, discovered this 
spring and dug the well, which never dries up, nor does the water 
diminish in quantity, however. dry the season, and bJessed it. Many 
marvellous cures are still ascribed to its waters. It is also used asa 
wishing well. The modus operandi is to go on Good Friday, between 
twelve and three o'clock, drink the aa 3, 
water three times, and wish.’ 


~ 











D. THE CHURCHI, 








anni PROPS racer litt s place i he Church, dedicated to 
fill ig gM Wei peed Oe a +” All Saints, is perhaps the 
most interesting relic of monastic Dale, and it certainly is the most 
puzzling. It is one of the smallest (26 ft. long and 25 ft. across) and most 
curious of English parish churches. Incorporated with it, and under the 
same roof, is a dwelling house—the Church House. It is said that the 
predecessor ‘of this house—for the old one was unfortunately pulled 
down a few years since—was half.a-century ago an inn, the bar-room of 
which, served as the vestry and had a convenient door into the aisle, 
until scandal at length necessitated its being built up. The eccentrici- 
ties of this diminutive church do not end here. It has a ‘ bishop’s 
throne ’—a relic of extra-episcopal times when the Earls Stanhope were 





1. The writer intends shortly to send a more detailed account of this curious 
structure to the Religuary. 
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lay bishops of the parish: it is a massive arm-chair of very domestic 
type, all aglare with paint and varnish, and decorated with scrolls and 
scallop shells. The communion table (a chest), Puritan fashion, is in 
front of the reading desk ; and the latter occupies the orthodox site of - 
the former, and has on one side of it, the tottering panelled oak pulpit 
of 1635, and on the other, the clerk’s seat. The chalice is one of the 
largest in England, being nine inches high, and its bowl 15 inches in 
circumference. The general appearance of the interior,—the odd 
colleetion of pews and benches, and the numerous props and struts — 
which have from time to time been introduced as the original timbers 
showed signs of decay—is extremely quaint. The old Church House 
Was a post-and- panel structure, and the present one, although a good 
building i in its way, has little in common with it. 


Mr. Kerry deals at length in his pamphlet: with the origin and 
history of this Church. He, as already stated, believes that the nave 
and chancel were the Gome’s private chapel, and that the aisle and the 
old Church House at its west end mark the site of the hermit’s oratory 
and cottage. There is good reason to think that he is substantially 
correct. 


The Church consists, as may readily be seen on the accompanying 
plan, of a nave prolonged eastwards to form a short chancel, and a 
south aisle. The nave has a north door (a). The chancel has a north 
flat-topped window of two lights (b), an east one (c) of three lights 
surmounted with a shallow pointed arch (both these windows are well 
seen on the frontispiece), and a small south flat-topped casement 
window of one light (d). The aisle has an east (e), and two south (f, g) 
windows, all flat-topped and of one light each, anda west doorway now 
blocked up (h). The aisle is not marked off from the nave by an arcade 
of arches; but along the usual line for one is an oak screen, or rather, 
framework for panelling, the panels having long been cut out,—this we 
will call the ‘Side Screen’ (i, k). Instead of extending to the south 
wall of the chancel (j), it finishes in a large post (k). From this post, 
another screen (the ‘Chancel Screen’) stretches across the-nave to the 
north wall (k, 1); this has always been an open screen. These screens 
and their angle post are an integral part of the structure (otherwise they 
would, no doubt, have long since been removed), the post? being an 
important support of the roof, and the screens bearing the joists of the 
floor above. The second story floor, now reached by some ugly 


1. Hermitages of Depedale, a reprint of an article in the Religuary, Vol. XXI. 
2. This post is seen on the left hand of the interior of the second story. 
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modern steps outside the south wall, extends over the whole internal 

area except the chancel, so that the Church might be described as of 

two stories but with a common chancel.t The walls of the second story 

are, with the exception of the north side (an obviously modern brick 

insertion) of post-and-panel work, like the old Church House. The 

chief roof runs across the Church, presenting a timbered gable north 
Fig. 2. 
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and south, while the other roofs—those of the chancel and the Church 
House (the old as well as the new)—die into it on opposite sides. This 
Story receives light from a window under each gable. 


We will now endeavour to unravel the history of this curious building. 
There is no doubt that the nave and chancel at least, are that “ Chapel 
of Depedale” which William de Grendon bestowed on the proposed 
eS 

r. Similar internal arrangements are noted in Cutts’ Middle Ages, at the chapels 


of the preceptory of Chobham, the Coyston Almshouses, Leicester, Tewkesbury 
_ Abbey Church and elsewhere. 
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-new abbey in 1199 or earlier, on condition that one of its canons 
should daily say mass therein for the repose of his, his ancestors’ and suc- 
cessors’ souls. ‘‘ Zhe,” not A#s, chapel, —this implies that jt was no newly- 
built structure, but one well-established and well-known in the district. 
Who can doubt that it was, half-a-century earlier, the Gome’s private 
chapel—‘‘ Aer Chapel of Depedale?” We may regard her date as 
approximately 1150. Is there anything in the present Church to con- 
nect it with her day? Thereis. On the respond-like projection (j) of 
the south wall of the chancel is a fragment of Norman string-course— 
probably the impost whence an arch once arose. This, and the wall in 
which it is built, certainly belong to her time, hence there is little doubt 
they formed part of her chapel Both Mr. Kerry and Mr. Geo. Bailey 
consider that the north doorway is also Norman: if, so, the existing 
shell of the nave and chancel must be regarded as the identical chapel. 
It is possible, however, that this doorway, although round-arched, 
is Early English. 


The present aisle was built towards the close of the 12th, or very 
early in the following century. This is proved by the wide splays of 
the narrow windows and the character of the doorway into the Church 
House. In conformity with the style of the period, these windows 
would be pointed : how they came to be square-headed as at present, 
will be explained shortly. But as the former Norman archway at j, just 
alluded to, was neither a doorway nor a window, it must have opened 
into a chamber of some sort, upon the site of the aisle. This would be 
he hermit’s oratory: the lady would naturally have her chapel built 
against it, and have an opening made through the intervening wall to 
allow of the hermit participating in her son’s ministrations. 


The remaining walls of the nave and chancel are contemporary with 
the north doorway, as an inspection of its jambs and arch will prove. 
If this doorway is Norman, we must regard these walls as parts of the 
original structure ; if, on the other hand, it is Early English, the chapel 
was to a large extent rebuilt inthat period. A little later (say, 1250), 
new east and north windows were inserted in the chancel, of which the 
jambs of the present are relics. These jambs fit rather clumsily into 
the older masonry, and the fine white sandstone of which they 
are made contrasts with the coarse grit of the latter. The heads 
of these windows were considerably loftier than at present, and 
probably they contained geometrical tracery. The existing aisle is 
undoubtedly a relic of Priory times, 


For two centuries the structure seems to have remained practically 
untouched. In the 15th century it underwent a great transformation, 
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the chief end of which was to introduce a second story and a wing west- 
ward of the aisle, but this wing may have replaced an older structure 
on thesite. The introduction of this story necessitated the walls being 
lowered and brought to a common level, the windows being decapitated. 
in the process. No attempt was made to re-arch the aisle windows. 
or the suuth one of the chancel ; but the chancel gable !:eing rebuilt, a 
shallow pointed arch was thrown over the east window, while that on 
the north received a stone lintel. An indication of these operations is 
well seen on the inside uf the east window : on each jamb is an engaged 


Fig. 8. 
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shaft (now devoid of its capital) carried part way through the arch 
above. On the angle of this arch is a clumsy imitation of these shafts, 
but no attempt has been made to mitre it into them. The existing 
tracery was inserted at the same time, and, like the arch and the lintel, 
the coarseness of its stone contrasts with that of the jambs. The new 
second story also necessitated the present rcof-arrangement. Previously 
the Church had probably two parallel high-pitched roofs, as in Fig. 3, 
(where the dotted line represents the level to which the walls were 
reduced on this occasion). The second story consists, as already stated, 
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of a large chamber ; the north, south anJ west walls (of substantial post- 
and-panel work) of which are erected upon the corresponding walls of 
the older basement. The east side, however, falls short of the east 
wall of the aisle, —extending only to post k, which is the central roof- 


Fig. 4. 
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support on this side. This chamber is open to the chancel, from which 
it was with little doubt protected by a parapet of some sort, indications 
of which may be seen on the post ; and it is almost certain that there 
was a similar arrangement with regard to the eastern end of the aisle. 
The nave was, at the same time, panelled off from the aisle by a 
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wooden partition in lieu, probably, of a former arcade or wall of stone ; 
and, it is almost unnecessary to say, the chancel screen was introduced 
at the same time. | 
The present roof of this chamber—the great transverse roof of the 
Church—is the one then erected. It is sound, handsome, and of 
peculiar construction, but unfortunately is hidden by a clumsy modern 
ceiling. It is divided into two bays by a tie-beam with accessories, one 
end of which rests upon post k, and the other on-the west wall. The 
general character of this chamber (with the ceiling removed) will be 


Fig. 5. 
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gathered from Fig. 4,—the parapet shown in front of the rvof-post 
overlooking the chancel, and beyond, the eastern portion of the aisle, 
as just intimated. This chamber seems to have been entered from the 
second story of the Church House by a door, indicated on the right-hand 
side of the sketch. 

The new wing consisted of a two-story post-and-panel house (see 
page 77) immediately behind the west wall of the aisle. This house 
underwent great alterations in 1651,—a relic of which date, the parlour 
mantel-beam, is now stupidly placed oz/side the new house. Mr. Kerry 
considered that the only remains of the 15th-century house were the 
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west end, and the western-half of the north side, the posts of which 
were more closely placed together than in the newer portions. A bay 
window of the old house is inserted in the south wall of the present one. 


Mr. Kerry judging from the mouldings of the screens, fixes the date 
of these alterations as about 1480, that is, during the rule of Abbot 
Stanley the rebuilder of the Cloister. The fact that the tracery of the 
chancel windows exacfly corresponds in design with that of the Dale 
Windows at Morley, which were probably from the Cloister, adds no 
small weight to Mr. Kerry’s opinion. 


It is clear then, that allowing for minor alterations this 15th-century 
transformation brought the Church to its present form. Fig. 5 is an 
ideal restoration : the post-and-panel work of the north_end of the 
upper chamber (now of brick) is copied from the south side, and the 
projecting bellcote is conjectural, but there are remains of tenons inside 
the gable, which prove that there was some such structure on the outer 
‘face. The stone hell-cote of Fig. 3 is also conjectural : before the old 
house was destroyed there was a broad buttress-like projection (shown 
_on the plan a,.Fig 2) on the outer face of the west wall of the Church. 
It was supposed by Mr. Kerry to have been the abutment of his 
alleged arcade ; but after careful investigation, the writer found that 
it was not in the central line of such an arcade, and.was alto- 
gether too large and broad for a buttress of so small a building ; on. 
“the other hand it admirably fulfilled the conditions of a basement 
to a bell-turret. 


The former uses of this curious structure. We have no reason to 
suppose that the daily mass. instituted by the Grendons ever lapsed 
during monastic times ; on the contrary, the remains of an altar in the 
chancel hacked away in true Reformation style, indicates that masses 
were celebrated here to the last. Nor is there proof that the Church 
House had a predecessor before the 15th century ; indeed, it i. extremely 
unlikely that the hermit’s oratory and cottage were so large as to 
include the site of the house: the aisle is amply large enough for both. 
Although the hermit was undoubtedly dead when the present aisle was 
built, there were in all probability successors to his hermitage and to the 
tithe of Borrowash mill,—‘‘ the brethren serving God at Depedale,” of 
the Abbey times. There are numerous examples of anchorholds or 
kindred offices attached to churches, the more notable being those of 
Rettenden (Essex), Crickhowel (South Wales), Clifton Campville 
(Staffordshire) and Warmington (Warwick), They are generally 
attached to, or near the chancels ; have window-like openings towards 
the altar, and usually consist of two small chambers, one often placed 
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over the other. Now it isa significant fact, that the projecting wall 
‘which bears the fragment of Norman moulding, does not present a 
neatly trimmed vertical face to the ground as we would expect the 
respond of an arcade or the jamb of a door to do; but two feet below 
the moulding it begins to rudely slope forward, as though the opening 
had a sill, which was afterwards hackel away. This opening was 
certainly not a window or doorway. May it not have been of a similar 
nature to those above,—an opening to enable an anchorite to watch the 
altar and participate in the daily ministrations thereat? Another little 
circumstance favours the suggestion. The westward window of the 
aisle is somewhat different from the other two. Does nut this suggest 
that the aisle was divided into two rooms, an eastward oratory, and a 
dwelling room in its rear, by a transverse wall ? 


“There is no reason to suppose, assuming that our hypothesis is true, 
that the 15th-century alterations upset this arrangement. The panelled 
partition with its door may have replaced a partition of stone. 
But, in any case, it is clear enough that the object of these alterations 
was to add anew function to the structure,—probably that of an infirm- 
ary. The upper chamber was admirably adapted for this purpose, in 
that the sick and infirm could both see and hear the priest at the altar. 


The alterations of later times consist firstly, of those of Reformation 


date; to render the basement suitable for congregational worship,—as . 


the removal of the panels of the side screen, the introduction of the 
stout oak benches, and the substitution of a table for the altar. Secondly, 
the Puritan disposition of the chancel, effected, perhaps, in 1632, the © 
date of the pulpit; and thirdly, the ‘ beautifyings’ of more recent 
times, in the shape of deal pews, ugly props, and the mutilation of the 
upper chamber. 


The thorough structural restoration of this interesting fabric cannot 
be much longer staved off, nor is it desirable that it should be. But it 
is to be hoped that the drastic measures which ‘ improved away ’ the old 
Church House, will not be adopted. The great aim must be to restore 
the fabric to its Reformation condition. The roof should be re-opened 

—the south wall of the upper chamber re-constructed to match the 
“north oae—the bell restored to its original position—the paint removed 
that now hides the rich tones of old oak—the decayed timbers replaced 
by new—the modern pews and props that cumber the interior, swept away. 
In order that a better view of pulpit and chancel may be obtained from 





‘e ‘The idea that it might have been the Guest Hall must be dismissed as most 
improbable. 
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the upper floor, the south bay should be open to the eastern end of the 
aisle, as the north bay is to the chancel, and similarly protected by a 
parapet ; this would admit of the pulpit occupying a more orthodox 
position. An appropriate means of access to this floor will be a 
difficulty. Had the old Church House been acquired by the parish, it 
might, with suitable internal modifications, have been made a valuable 
auxiliary to the Church. With .the aisle door and the one into the 
upper chamber re-opened, and an intervening staircase within the house, 
the question would have been settled, say nothing of a commodious 
vestry on the ground floor, and class-rooms above. 


Little now remains to be said of this old fabric. Since 1702 it has 
been served by the rectors of Stanton-by-Dale, a parish formerly within 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Abbot of Dale. The chalice bears the 
date 1701, and was the gift of ‘ye Honorable Anchitell Gray,’ of 
Risley Hall, who also gave the large Prayer Book. The Registers date 
from 1670. Thé bell was cast in 1798—the date, perhaps, when so 
much mischief was done to the structure. The present brick floors and 
the paint seem to have been introduced later ; the writer is assured by 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the place that she can remember when 
the floors were of mud and the benches and screens ‘were dark like 
bog oak.’ There are fragments of 15th-century stained glass in the 
windows. An uld incised alabaster slab rests against the west wall : 
its alinost illegible inscription is rendered by Mr. Kerry as ‘orate pro 
aiabus Petri Nesse, Thome Rogers, Johis Mid... . MDXXXTI,.’ 
A neat marble tablet against the north wall commemorates the Right 
Hon. Philip Henry, Earl of Stanhope, Lord of the Manor and Lay 
Bishop of this Church, who died March 2, 1855. The font belonged to 
the Abbey Church, and has been sufficiently described in a previous 
chapter. Many years ago it was removed from the village to Stanton 
Hall, where it served -as a flower vase on the lawn, until at length it 
was brought back to Dale by the late Mr. Hancock, of Boyha Grange, 
and deposited in the church-yard. At the suggestion of Mr. Kerry it 
was, a few years ago, placed in its present and more apprepriate 
resting place. 

* * * * * 

An old post-and-panel house near the remains of the Gate-house, is 
undoubtedly another relic of the Abbey, but what its purpose was is 
unknown. The front alone is exposed; the remaining sides being 
built against by modern extensions and the next house It is a simple 
parallelogram in plan, with a stone plinth and cellars. The lower 
story is divided into two rooms, in the larger of which may be traced 
the recess of the large open fire-place, containing a modern grate. The 
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excellent oak staircase also opens into this room, but it is now closed 
in. The upper story projects in front over the lower. In the disposi- 
tion of its timbers and some other respects, this house has a close re- 
semblance to the older portions of the old Church House, and with 
little doubt, it was erected at the same time. 
* * * * + 
The wall tile mentioned on page 75 as similar to the- well-known 
Malvern series, is shown at the left-hand upper corner of the cover of 
this book, and other tiles are reproduced in one of the head-pieces. The 
Abbey arms as given on the cover and in the vignette of the ruined 
east window at the head of the first chapter, aretaken from the modern 
glass at Morley. - 


* * * * * ; 


A further examination of the Dale windows at Morley (since this 
work went to the press), proves that the range of four in the north 
aisle is incomplete, by, at least, one window at each end ; tkat is, this 
range originally consisted of s7x windows, at least. On the other hand, 
the jambs of the east window of the aisle were never in the close 
vicinity of others. This, at first sight, tells against the Cloister theory 
of the origin of these windows, for where would an tsolated one find 
place in a Cloister? But, in reality, it tends to confirm the theory: It 
was noticed on page 72 that six of these windows would just make up 
each side of the Cloister-garth. Now if one complete range, that is, 
one side of the Cloister, was purchased for Morley, it would result in 
five complete windows when divided as above, —the four eentral windows 
being used for the side of the aisle, and the two remaining jambs (the 
end jambs of the range), with the tracery of one of the end windows 
going to make up the east window, the tracery of the other being 


’ useless. 
* * * * + 


For the brief ‘tolerance and continuance,’ referred to on page 59, 

Dale paid into the Court of Augmentations the fine of £166 13s. 4d. 
; *% * * * * 

The Abbey lands around Dale, which at the Suppression were handed 
over to Francis Pole (page 61), passed in moities by purchase to the 
ancestors of the Earl of Stanhope (the present holder) in the 18th 
Century. 


THE END. 
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THOS. CRUMP. & C6. 


Plumbers, Sanitary Engineers, 
GAS & WATER FITTERS, 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 
Electric Bell Fitters, Glaziers, ete. 
a 
Bier Show Booms now open 


With a Choice Selection of 


GAS FIRES, COOKERS, BOILERS, anp GRILLERS, 
GAS CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL LAMPS, 
OIL LAMBS, “ THE LAMPF. VERITAS,” BATHS, 
LAVATORIES, anp WATER CLOSETS. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
Endestructible Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose, 


For Garden and Stable Use. 


THOS. GRUMP & Go., 
FRIAR GATE WORKS, 
DERBY, 





New Goods suitable for all Seagons, 
CHAS. WOOLLISCROFT’S, 


Bought from the best houses in the trade. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE DISTRICT To SeLecT From. 
STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 
e JX 
% Departments.3 


Ladies’ Mantles, Jackets, and Waterproof Cloaks, Straws, Millinery, 
Ribbons, Flowers, & c 


DRESS GOODS: FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
MANCHESTER GOODS: WooLLgeNn CLOTHS AND TAILORING. 
Ready-made and Outfitting. 


Carpets, Bedsteads, Bedding, and Furniture. 
—_—_&_— 


BATH STREBT, ILKESTON. 








STLLLG a iccuian FROM TL T 


He J. HOLLIS te 


OST sincerely thanks his numerous customers for the liberal 
support which he has received at their hands since his first com- 
mencing business, and which he still enjoys. He assures them that he 
will in the future (as in the past) spare no pains to give every satisfaction 
to those who favour him with their esteemed orders. J. H. has great 
pleasure in informing the ee generally that he has now added 
upwards of 4600 worth of New Goods to his stock, every article of 
which will be charged at the lowest possible price. 
<> 


The following are included in his Stock :— 


Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Electro-plate, Spectacles, 
Cutlery, Purses, and Mu.ical Instruments of all 
descriptions. 





J. HOLLIS, 9, BATH ST., ILKESTON, 
And at NOTTINGHAM RD., EASTWOOD. 


Beaumont’s 


.Pianos and American Organs. | 
BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 


# PIANOS KROM JS 16 76 GUINEAS,+. 


5 per cent. off for Cash. Book and Quarter’s Lessons free. 


Bewellery, +. Wedding Mings 


&e., &e. _ (A present given with each). 


64, BATH STREET, ILKESTON. 


FIRST-CLASS TAILORING 
George & Co.’s, 
52, BATH STREKT, ILEHRSTON. 


G, & Co.’s is THE LEADING HOUSE 
For Smart Fit, For Stylish Patterns, 


For Good Cloth, For Good Workmanship, 


For First-class Tailoring at Economie Prices. 


Men's, Youths’, and Boys READY-MADE CLOTHING direct from 
the Leading Manufacturers at Lowest Prices for Cash. 
eee © pend 


London Styles in Hats, Caps, Ties, &e. Gent.’s Hosiery. — 


Art Bleedlework Depot, 


SI. PEER’S BRIDGE, DERBY. 





HE Designing of Monograms, in all styles and sizes, and for 
all purposes, is a special branch of this establishment ; as also 
is their Axecution, when within the province of Needlework. 

In those for Church purposes, particular attention is paid to the 


architectural surroundings, so as to bring the designs into harmony 
with them. ° 


It is the custom of this establishment to make a new design for 
. each customer, unless the reproduction of an old one is requested. 


TOWER 2 TEA 


Highest Award, Paris, 1889. 








Budget 1890. Reduced the full 2d. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 7 Sic, 


Reduced Prices, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, & 2/- per lb. 


To be obtained of the District Agents. 





DERBY : . 
D. W. Bardill & Co., 46, St. Peter’s St. | .H. Pratt, 176 and 177, Normanton Road. 
A. E. Hart, 2, Boden Street. M. Shadford, 9, Abbey Street. 
H. Jeffrey, 5, Abbey Street. J. S. Scholes, 2, Duffield Road. 
E. Machon, 51, Park Street, and Stephenson, 26, Osmaston Street. 
34, Burton Road. J. Ward & Co., Normanton Road. 
Lone Eaton: J. Gelsthorpe, Chemist. STAPLEFORD: J. Henry Bell, Chemist. 
NOTTINGHAM : 
W. Ashby, 115, Mansfield Road. Dixon and Co., Exchange Walk. 
T. Bentley, 50, Milton Street. H. Edgson, Wheeler Gate. 


S. Cook, 76, Radford Rd., Hyson Green. F. Glover, Bridlesmith Gate. 
H W Cowley, 18, Alfreton Road. J. Robinson, 334, Alfreton Road. 


™ 


WHITE & LEDSOME, 


> Music. Warehouse,* 
| BATH STREET, ILKESTON, 


PIANOFORTES > 


By MEssrs. BROADWOOD, BRINSMEAD, BLUTHNER, COLLARD 
AND COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, IBACH, STEINWAY, NEv- 
MEYR, BECHSTEIN, BorpD, and other noted makers; also 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


By Messrs. EsTEy, Mason AND HAMLIN, re BELL, &c., 
may be had from 


WHITE and LEDSOME, 


With a Discount of 1 5 to 25 per cent. for cash, or purchased 
on the three years system. 











N.B.—All new Pianofortes and Organs purchased from 
WHITE & LEDSOME are warranted for 7 years, will be de- 
livered carriage free within a radius of ten miles, and will 
be kept in tune for twelve months free of charge. 

. <> 

A Large and Varied Stock of New and Popu- 

lar Music, Songs, &e. 
; —=20<>——- 
Instrection Books for all kinds of Musical Instruments at 
the lowest prices. 


JouN EATOX, - 


-x+ THE PEOPLE'S +k< 


Tailor & Outfitter, 


In ‘cordially thanking the general public 
for their? past favours, begs to announce 
thais he is always prepared for ail 
seasons of thes year with Clothing 
PReady-made. or to Measure at the 
shortest notices, at lowest sianaibie prices 


for: Cash only. 





Oe ee ee nt 


Fit, Style, and Finish equal to West End 


Houses, at little more than half their prices. 


OPPO ES PE OV GEE EVV VV UT TOUT VT VW ew Uv OX 


NoTE THE ADDRESS— 


58, St. Peter's St, Derby 


(Directly opposite the Church). 


ESTABLISHED 18go. 


W.S. FISHER 


(Late M. MAYER), 


@Aholesale and Retarl Tobacconist, 
63, St. PETER’S STREET, DERBY. 





The Trade supplied on the most reasonable terms. 





Oelebrated “*Two Flake” Tobacco, 4d. per os. 
Seadixng | “Special” Flake Honeydew, 4d. per os. 
Sines. Golden Mixture, 4d. per oz. 


‘Happy Jack” Smoking Mixture, 3d. per os. 





Best Brands of English and Foreign Cigars kept in stock. 


THOS. REDFERN & SONS, 
FAMILY GROCERS, 
Bakers and Provision Dealers 


CORN & FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


NORMANTON RD, DERBY, 
And at DUFFIELD. 


Special attention is called to our TEAS, at greatly reduced prices 


Strong useful Tea : ; 

Fine blend of China and Ceylon r 8 

‘ Really choice blend, fine flavour, strongly 
recommended 2 0 


—4~—TFImh+haGI41... 


TRADE ‘6 CrossBy’s.”’ 
Wikbg 


¢ % A Steady and Successful Sale Small es: 
o 2: . Pleasant Taste 
a > of nearly Twenty Years Sure Cure: 
% ‘ ; 
X. bine 4°" standing. _ Small Price. 
MARK (73d., 134d., 
“CkOSS Bs. 2/9.) 


. athe. s 
wt e 
S ) IN SELF-DEFENCE WE ARE COMPELLED <2 


TO ASK PURCHASERS TO NOTE THAT 


Crossby's Cough Mixture 


Is SPELLED WITH “SS,” AND THAT EACH C 
39 LABEL BEARS THE SIGNATURE, ¢ —— 


“JNO. WARD.” 





AGENTS FOR THIS DISTRICT— 


: Iikeston—W. Merry, Chemist. 
Long Eaton--J.Gelsthorpe,Chemist. 
Usedin Palace, 


Heanor—J. Oldershaw, Chemist. ae Peep pis toeaes 
pene Spondon and Ockbrook— p hagel pabeoien§ 
ee : W. Topham, Grocer. 427 d#spensing see 
Suitable for all Derby —R. Stevenson, Chemist, 3d ays aoe 
Climates pecac. Co 
: Victoria Street ; Spencer Scholes, Crossby).’ 
Chemist, Duffield Road ; C. Ray- 


nor, Chemist, Osmaston Street ; 
Or from the Manufacturers, 


i WARD & Co., Chemists, Rose Hill & Osmaston, Derby. 


BEWLEY & ROE, 
Printers, Publishers, Hithogaphers, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, &c. 
aan Coens : 
All kinds of General Letterpress Printing executed quickly, 
cheaply, and in ‘the best style. 


é nea eae 
PRINCIPAL ESTABLISHMENT: 


MARKED PLAGE s KUL SI, DERBY. 


BRANCH OrFices.—Bath Street, Ilkeston; Market Place, Long 
Eaton; Liberal Club, Belper. 





MR. G@ H. WARD, 
>x Arti Master, t< | 
15) FULL STREET, DERBY. 


—<»o 
Pictures and Works of Art restored. 





[ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS.) 


USE BRADLEY’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Cleansing and Polishing Gold, Silver, Electro- Plate, 
Nickel, and Jewellery. 


Warranted free from Quicksilver or any other injurious metal. 


Sold in boxes at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each. }-lb. ditto, 2s. 





District AGENTS.-—Alfreton— Robinson, Chemist, &c. ; Eveson, Chemist. Lon 
Eaton—Jones, Chemist. Derby—J. Ward & Co., Chemists; Clifton, Chemist; Bus 
and Sons, Ironmongers; Ratcliffe, Ironmonger; Argyle, Jeweller. Wholesale—R. 
Daniel, Albert Street, Derby. 


OFFILER’S 
FINE *AbES 


AND 


NOTED STOUT. 








Supplied in 9, 12, 18, and 36 gal. cagks. 











SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. — 


—_——— > 


- VINE BREWERY, 


glormanton oad, — 





DERBY. 


JAS. & -GKO. HAYWeOD, 


Oeneral & Furnishing Eronmongers, 
Dealers in Sidi Silver and Electro- Plate, te 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN & KANGY Goons. 





Registd. No. 152701. 


Senin Gravelling Bea Q50x,. 


As supplied to H. M. STANLEY, Esq. Full particulars 
on application. 














esas Registered Boot hick View 





— Lamps by all best makers. The Largest Stock 
wn the Midlands to select from. 


. Lamps designed and altered. | 
Specialitics for Wedding, Birthday, § Christmas Presents. 


SPECIAL Low PRICES FOR CASH. 








MARKET = PLACE « AND ¢ IRONGATE, 
DERBY. 


RDGAR HOF = 


MARKET PLACE, Deny. 
NEW DRAWING ROOM UPRIGHT IRON &R 


SPECIAL DESIGN. 
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The nbove meenih 
is the most cr vy 


cent instru ‘ment } 


eof tt ¢ very hizhess 
ever introd new ain Pianos : 


finish » nd ¢ J 


th te TLE mane f * o* 4 ” 
it contains every improvement to date, including eho touch. it issimety: Cae ae 
; PE ) Ost and 
Nett Cash, £60, or £5 10s. per babs ‘arter -, INentey Sound teaeee 
——7 , ; ~—-- = _ or thre 7 
T PC ttt A Wye ? PAY Pw arn; — Sa ORES, 
IMPORTANT TO IN1 BNDine, PUR 
= as @ r oC c= 
Do not buy an Pian 4 Orgai, or hiarmoas mm, ng . x} SAsH RS,” « 


YOu have oo a 
MDGA HO R Nps oe and carefully examined 
- _~ i 7 —~ <5} s aa 
£6 6s, Harmonium, £7 /s. Orn. 


Note areas ——— ‘a = | a 
EDGAR HORNE, MARKE oe 
And 194-5, Statioz 
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